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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


We have already informed you of our inability to secure a regular dis- 
tributor for our new MR Press books. Financially, this is a serious blow since 
bookstore sales may easily represent the margin between profit and loss. As 
always, when we are in trouble, we turn to you for help. Here are the sug- 
gestions of a college professor on how he plans to promote sales of MR Press 
books—ideas which, he says (and we agree), “can be used by other MR 
readers beside myself”: 


(1) Order copies for college libraries, and request copies at public 


libraries (an expenditure of energy which is slight but which brings con- 
siderable return). 


(2) Put pressure on bookstores, both educational and commercial, 
(continued on inside back cover) 
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DEFEND THE FIRST AMENDMENT! 


The fight against McCarthyism on the legal front is clearly nearing 
a showdown. We cannot emphasize too strongly that it is a crucially 
important fight; it will go a long way toward deciding whether the 
United States is headed for full-scale fascism in the near future. Every- 
one, literally everyone, who cares about our democratic traditions and 
who believes in the possibility of a decent future for the American 
people should understand what is happening and should participate in 
shaping the outcome. 


For years now, in fact ever since the postwar witch hunt got fairly 
under way, the courts have consistently dodged a showdown on the 
most basic of all legal questions: is this a country in which the tra- 
ditional bourgeois freedoms of speech, press, and assembly are really 
and effectively guaranteed by the First Amendment, or is the First 
Amendment a mere scrap of paper to be ignored or violated on all 
the shop-worn pleas of “emergency” and “necessity” that have always 
been the standbys of despotism and oppression? We are not constitu- 
tional fetishists; we do not believe that the fate of nations is decided 
by judges, But we think that judicial sanction for unrestrained viola- 
tion of the First Amendment would vastly accelerate the fascist trends 
which are increasingly engulfing American life. And we believe that 
judicial support for the First Amendment would be a political fact 
of enormous significance, which could provide the basis and rallying 
point for a liberal, democratic counterattack, 

In the last few months, the issue has been literally forced into 
the foreground by a few determined people, and the Supreme Court 
has now at long last indicated that the period of judicial dodging is 
coming to an end. Here, we shall try to set down briefly, simply, and 
without technicalities an account of these recent developments. 

On July 14th, Harvey O’Connor and Leo Huberman appeared 
before the McCarthy Committee in connection with its efforts to purge 
the State Department’s overseas libraries. For the first time since the 
Hollywood Ten case, witnesses before the Congressional inquisition, 
in refusing to answer questions about views and associations, put their 
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main reliance on the protections of the First Amendment. O’Connor’s 
refusal, being the more categorical and unqualified, presented a chal- 
lenge to McCarthy which he could not duck without irreparably 
damaging the future authority of his committee. McCarthy asked and 
got a contempt citation from the entire Senate. As we write this, 
news comes that yesterday (October 16) O’Connor was indicted for 
contempt by a federal grand jury sitting in Washington. Allowing 
for such formalities as arraignment, setting of bail, presentation of 
preliminary motions by the defense, and so on, the case can now be 
expected to come to trial some time early in 1954. 


Meanwhile, on September 23rd, Corliss Lamont was called up 
by McCarthy in connection with books he had written on the Soviet 
Union which were used by the Army as a basis for some of its orien- 
tation literature. In essentials, Lamont followed closely the position 
taken in July by Huberman. While answering some questions about 
himself for tactical reasons, he refused to reply to a whole string 
of questions concerning beliefs and associations put to him by Mc- 
Carthy. McCarthy immediately announced that he would seek a 
contempt citation, though obviously this cannot be done until Con- 
gress reconvenes—in January unless there should be a special session 
in the meantime. 


The Lamont case, assuming that it comes to trial, adds little, in 
principle, to the O’Connor case.* Nevertheless, it has already made 
a contribution of great importance to the struggle for the First Amend- 
ment. For a variety of reasons—chiefly because he is well known in 
his own right and bears a name famous in recent American history— 
Lamont succeeded in breaking through the tacit conspiracy of silence 
which has enveloped the O’Connor case almost from the beginning. 
For the first time, such papers as the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch not only printed news stories 
about the case but took a relatively strong editorial stand sympathetic 
to Lamont’s position and urging the courts to pronounce on the issues 
involved. Lamont was the first one to succeed in making a genuinely 
public issue out of the question whether the First Amendment really 
means what it says. 


We have no doubt that the pioneering of O’Connor, Huberman, 
and Lamont, each in his own way, was largely responsible for the 
latest and what may turn out to be the decisive development in the 
struggle for the First Amendment—the agreement by the Supreme 
Court on October 12th to review the Emspak case, 


* Lamont’s prepared statement read before the McCarthy Committee, how- 
ever, is an excellent brief exposition of the legal issues involved in both cases, 
and for this reason we are printing it in full beginning on p. 335 below. So 
far as we know, no other publication has carried the complete statement. 
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On December 5, 1949, Julius Emspak, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
independent United Electrical Workers Union, testified before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. He invoked both the Fifth 
and the First Amendments in refusing to answer certain questions; 
he answered some; he argued with the Committee; and from time 
to time he in effect told the Committee to go to hell. He was cited 
for contempt, indicted, tried, and ultimately convicted on March 1, 
1951. The conviction was upheld on December 19, 1952, by the full 
nine-judge District of Columbia Court of Appeals, with the judges 
dividing over a number of the complex legal issues involved. Up to 
this point, no one thought of the Emspak case as a First Amendment 
case, and in petitioning the Supreme Court for certiorari, defense 
counsel centered its arguments around other than First Amendment 
issues. Nevertheless, the brief submitted to the Supreme Court did 
include among the six questions on which a review was sought, the 
following two questions: Question 5—‘Whether House Resolution 5 
[establishing the Un-American Activities Committee] . . . abridged 
the petitioner’s freedom of speech, press and assembly in violation of 
the First Amendment”; and Question 6—“‘Whether the First Amend- 
ment protects a witness before a Congressional Committee against the 
compulsory disclosure of the identity of trade union officials with 
whom he is associated and of his political views and affiliations.” 


To the surprise of everyone concerned, including Emspak’s law- 
yers, the Supreme Court, in granting certiorari, agreed to hear argu- 
ments on these questions (along with three others relating to a wit- 
ness’s rights under the Fifth Amendment). This does not mean, of 
course, that the Court has agreed to rule on these questions, but it does 
mean that for the first time the fundamental questions relating to the 
witch hunt and the First Amendment will be fully argued before the 
country’s highest judicial tribunal. And it is difficult to believe that 
the Court would have agreed to hear arguments on these questions un- 
less there is, at the very least, a strong minority of its members that 
considers that the time has come for the Court to take a definite stand 
one way or the other. 


Until October 12th, it seemed probable that the basic First 
Amendment issues. would not reach the Supreme Court at the earliest 
until the O’Connor case could go through the whole judicial mill of 
trials and appeals—and it might not even then, since even in the 
O’Connor case there are other legal issues on which the case might 
be settled or sidetracked somewhere along the line. Now, however, 
the Supreme Court itself, as though anxious to be done with delays 
and to get to the point, has opened the way for a showdown in the 
Emspak case, 

Hearing on the Emspak case before the Court is now scheduled 
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for November 30th, less than a month after this issue of MR reaches 
you. It would be better, of course, if there were more time to publi- 
cize the case, more time for the solemn gravity of the issues involved 
to sink into the public mind, more time to rally support from all strata 
and sections of the country—not for Julius Emspak the individual, 
nor even for Julius Emspak the union leader, but for the First Amend- 
ment without which American democracy is indeed a house built on 
sand, 


But we shall have to do the best we can in the time available. 
Our first duty, of course, is to sound the alarm, to alert people to 
the fact that a turning point in the struggle against fascism is upon 
us. Our second duty is to participate in organizing support for the 
First Amendment, to make as much of a public issue of the case as 
possible in the time available. There are no pat formulas, and the 
time is much too short to establish new organizations or committees. 
But every existing organization or committee or institution that pro- 
fesses to believe in democracy should be enlisted in the struggle, each 
urged to participate in its own way—but to participate. 


We hope that all MR readers will feel a personal sense of re- 
sponsibility in this matter. The Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
(421 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.) which has already pledged 
itself to an all-out effort in defense of O’Connor, Huberman, and 
Lamont, is making plans to support the Emspak case. By the time 
this is in print, it should be able to supply literature and advice to 
those who can give time and effort to this crucial fight for the First 
Amendment. 


THE ECONOMIC TURNING POINT 


The economic turning point which has been clearly in prospect 
for many months and which was temporarily postponed by the major 
steel strike of the summer of 1952 (see MR, June 1952, pp. 33-40; 
October 1952, pp. 177-180) has now arrived. The evidence of this 
has been accumulating for some time and may by now be said to 
have reached the point where quantity turns into quality: we have, 
in short, already entered a period of economic downswing. What this 
implies we shall consider presently, but first it may be useful to review 
briefly some of the basic facts and figures. 


The decisive fact, expressed in business jargon, is that we are 
moving from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. In other words, backlogs 
of unfilled orders are being worked off; current output is for the 
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most part enough to meet current demand; most important of all, in 
more and more industries excess capacity is beginning to show up. 
This would not in itself be enough to produce a downturn; theoretic- 
ally, demand and production might remain at their present levels or 
even go on rising. But under capitalism it doesn’t work that way. 
The current high level of demand (and much of the increase of the 
past few years) has come from capitalists wanting to build up their 
capacity to take care of the enormous requirements of the post-Korea 
arms program. The build-up is now substantially completed: that is 
the meaning of the end of the sellers’ market and the appearance of 
excess capacity. From now on, the component of total demand attrib- 
utable to the build-up is likely to decline, and unless there is a com- 
pensating increase elsewhere, the economy as a whole will decline 
with it. (We shall return later to the possibility of a compensating 
increase from other sources.) Already we can see that the process is 
beginning to work: 


Between the third and fourth quarters [of this year], the 
major industry groups are anticipating either a leveling off or 
a decline in their rates of capital spending. After allowance is 
made for seasonal factors, a 5 percent decrease is indicated in 
manufacturing, primarily in the durable goods sector. Somewhat 
larger relative declines are expected by the public utilities and 
railroads, Other transportation, mining and commercial compan- 
ies expect little change in fixed investment rate in the final quar- 
ter. (Survey of Current Business, Department of Commerce, Sep- 
tember 1953, p. 3. This source will henceforth be cited as Survey.) 


Naturally, to the extent that business actually does turn down, invest- 
ment plans can and probably will be revised downward too, so that 
these estimates are to be regarded as on the high rather than on the 
low side. 

Another highly symptomatic fact is that for more than a year 
now production has exceeded consumption (individual and business 
together), so that business inventories have risen steadily from just 
under $73 billion worth in July 1952 to just over $78 billion worth 
in July 1953. Here again is a case where a fact taken by itself doesn’t 
tell its whole story. A rise in inventories may indicate a boom—as it 
did, for example in the year and a half after the outbreak of the 
Korean War (during which inventories went up from $53 billion to 
$70 billion). But when it accompanies a leveling off of economic ac- 
tivity, it is very definitely a danger signal, signifying that manufac- 
turers and traders are getting overstocked and are likely soon to curtail 
their operations and their orders. In such a period, inventory accumu- 
lation is quite likely to give way to inventory liquidation, a shift 
which can have sudden and dramatic effects on the economy as a 
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whole. If, for example, during the next year businessmen should cut 
their inventories back to the July 1952 level (from $78 billions to 
$73 billions), the net decline in total demand as compared to the 
preceding year would be $10 billion, since not only would additions 
at the rate of $5 billion stop but another $5 billion would be sold out 
of existing inventories without being replaced. It was precisely such 
a shift from inventory accumulation to inventory liquidation (and of 
an order of magnitude not much different from $10 billion) that was 
primarily responsible for the recession of 1949. (See MR, January 
1950, pp. 257-258.) 

When we turn from the overall picture to particular branches 
of the economy and individual industries, we find that unfavorable 
developments far outnumber favorable. The following excerpts from 
the September 30th “New England Letter,” published by the First 
National Bank of Boston, are characteristic of reports being circu- 
lated within the business community (the headings are added) : 


Steel 
Steel mills have been operating below capacity since June. 
Demand is spottier and shortages are fading. Cancellations of 
orders, although of small volume, are increasing. In consequence 
of easing demand, scrap prices have weakened. Competition is 
keen, Price cuts have been made. . . . A buyers’ market is well 
under way in the steel industry. 


Autos 


. . . Indications are that output [of automobiles] will level 
off due to model changes and other factors, and that this should 
bring about a better relation between sales and inventories. 
Dealers’ stocks of new cars on September | are estimated at 
around 587,500, according to Automotive News. While slightly be- 
low the preceding month, these stocks are more than 361,000 in 
excess of the same period of last year when stocks were abnormally 
low. The large stocks and sluggish sales of used cars have had a 
dampening influence on the disposal of new cars in retail channels. 
Competition in the trade is intensely keen, with dealers’ profit 
margins narrowing. 


Construction 
Construction activity in August continued at near record 
rates, but showed signs of leveling off. . . . A decline of con- 
struction expenditures for the fourth quarter is expected. 
Employment 


Following a long rise, total nonagricultural employment has 
leveled off since the first of the year. More significant is the 
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gradual decline in man hours worked. Any slackening in business 
will cut down on work schedules, and the work load will be spread 
to reduce unemployment. It is reported that most . . . overtime 
pay is being used to buy durable goods on the instalment basis. 
In consequence, when this extra compensation is not forthcoming, 
consumers will be forced to lower their living standards, and this 
will mean a decreased demand for goods all along the line. 


Retail Trade 


Retail sales so far in the fall have been in disappointing 
volume... . 


It is true that the picture is by no means uniform. Despite the 
likelihood of declines in public utility investment during the last quar- 
ter of this year, it appears that in this field capacity has not yet 
caught up with demand, and “trade sources indicate a continued 
heavy expansion among electric utilities over the next 3 years.” 
(Survey, p. 5.) 

On the other hand, the situation in some industries is already 
bad. For example, the important railroad equipment industry is defin- 
itely in trouble. In recent months, delivery of new freight cars at the 
rate of 6,900 cars per month has been down about 8 percent from 
the first quarter but is still way above new orders which “in the past 
3 months have averaged less than 1,600 units per month.” (Survey, 
p. 3.) When deliveries exceed new orders by more than four times, 
clearly a drastic decline in output is in the offing. 

And, of course, farmers have been experiencing their own private 
depression for well over a year, The monthly average index of prices 
received by farmers in 1951 was 302 (1910-1914=100) and by the 
middle of last September it had dropped to 256, a decline of approx- 
imately 15 percent. During the same period there was almost no 
change in the index of prices paid by farmers, so that the so-called 
parity ratio (prices received divided by prices paid) went down from 
107 to 92. (All figures from Economic Indicators, October 1953, p. 
5.) Naturally this shrinkage of farmers’ purchasing power had an effect 
on other industries, especially agricultural machinery where “intermit- 
tent cutbacks in production have been under way since the early 
months of the year.” (Survey, p. 3) 

On balance, then, the evidence clearly points to the conclusion 
that the economy has reached a turning point and that the expansion 
of the past four years has generally ceased and in many lines has 
given way to contraction. What of the outlook for the period ahead? 

The pundits, official and otherwise, have for the most part been 
pooh-poohing talk of a depression. According to Business Week of 
September 26th: 
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Business forecasts, short and long range, made news in Wash- 
ington this week. They came from both government and private 
sources. 

They were on the optimistic side, generally. A “dip” or “ad- 
justment” is taken for granted in the near future. But the con- 
sensus was that it won’t be cither severe or prolonged. Then will 
come a rise, with new highs showing in business by the late 1950s. 


And yet there are strong reasons for believing that what is now 
in the making is more than a “dip” or an “adjustment.” We have 
already noted the spreading emergence of excess capacity and its im- 
plications for business investment. This is unquestionably the most 
ominous fact on the present economic scene: in the past it has usually 
heralded the beginning of a real depression. We have also noted the 
vulnerable inventory situation from which there could easily develop 
a sharp decline in production. Such a decline might in itself be a 
temporary phenomenon, but at the same time, coming against a back- 
ground of general uncertainty, it might prove to be a shock to business 
confidence and consequently have considerable indirect effects. 


There are also other weaknesses in the present situation, For 
one thing, profits are now enormous (annual rate of $46 billion during 
second quarter of this year) and have been steadily rising since the 
summer of 1952. Simultaneously (and partly a cause of rising profits) , 
consumers’ prices have also been edging up following the Eisenhower 
administration’s abandonment of economic controls. The distribution 
of purchasing power has therefore been developing in a way to inhibit 
growth of consumption. For another thing, consumer credit (mostly 
in the form of instalment credit) is now at an all-time high of $27.4 
billion, up $3.4 billion compared to a year ago. Instalment buying is 
like inventory accumulation in that it feeds a boom but can quickly 
turn into a force working in the opposite direction if and when repay- 
ment of debt begins to exceed new purchases, which is likely to hap- 
pen when the boom comes to an end. Finally, it should be noted that 
the downturn has come at a time when the government has been 
engaging in deficit spending on a large scale—the federal cash deficit 
was about $5 billion in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953—and 
when total federal outlays had reached the unprecedented peacetime 
figure of more than $75 billion. Nothing could underline more dra- 
matically the strength of the deflationary forces at work in the private 
sector of the economy. 


But when all this has been said, can we conclude that we are 
in for a real depression? In other words, is it to be expected that the 
present downturn will develop according to the classic pattern of 
capitalist collapse, the pattern with which Americans over 35 are all 
too familiar from the experience of the early 30s? 
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We think it unlikely—for the following reasons: 


First though as we have seen, government spending and deficits 
have not been enough to prevent a downturn, there is no doubt that 
they have been and will continue to be an important factor in pre- 
venting a collapse. Realistically, there is no prospect of a decline in 
government spending in the visible future. It is more likely, as we 
shall argue presently, to be the other way round: under present cir- 
cumstances, the government is by far the biggest “consumer,” and it 
is going to go on consuming as voraciously as ever—if not more so. 

Second, while the emergence of excess capacity definitely fore- 
shadows a decline in business (including farm) investment from the 
present rate of more than $25 billion annually, it would be wrong to 
expect this decline to come anywhere near 100 percent, which is its 
theoretical limit. Some industries (we cited the example of electrical 
utilities above) have not yet caught up with demand; new industries 
are appearing every year; as the downturn proceeds and profit mar- 
gins suffer, there will be a tendency in many lines to invest, not in 
additional capacity but in labor-saving machines and methods. For all 
these and other reasons what we should look for is a more or less 
gradual reduction in the volume of business spending, not a dramatic 
collapse. 

Third, because of a variety of reforms which have been intro- 
duced into the economy since the time the Republicans were last in 
power (and which the Republicans, back in power, have not had the 
courage or the time to repeal), the secondary effects of excess capacity 
and reduced business spending will not be as sharp or far-reaching 
as they used to be. Agricultural price supports put some sort of floor 
under the collapse of farmers’ incomes, just as unemployment insur- 
ance puts some sort of floor under the collapse of workers’ incomes. 
(Both are wholly inadequate from any humanitarian standpoint, of 
course, but that does not entitle us to ignore their economic conse- 
quences.) Bank deposit insurance will prevent the kind of panicky 
wiping out of purchasing power which has characterized economic 
busts throughout most of American history. The tax structure is such 
that as incomes decline, taxes generally decline faster, leaving tax- 
payers with a larger proportion of their income to spend, 

None of these factors, of course, can prevent a downswing, still 
less generate an upswing, but they can and will put a brake on the 
snowballing process which in a laissez-faire capitalist economy turns 
every downswing into an outright collapse. 

As of now, then, the prospect is not bust and depression but slow- 
down and gradual onset of stagnation. Assuming government spend- 
ing to remain more or less unchanged, we should anticipate a tapering 
off of investment accompanied by some deflation of consumers’ in- 
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comes, and rising unemployment. Overall, production would probably 
not fall much (though, of course, individual industries might exper- 
ience drastic declines), but as the labor force expands and labor- 
saving methods work out their full effects, unemployment should show 
a steady rise. In time, and if no new factors intervened in the mean- 
while, we would be back where we were in the late 30s—with this 
difference, that this time it would be stagnation with a federal budget 
of $75 billion instead of stagnation with a federal budget of $10 
billion. 


We hasten to add, however, that this is not a forecast or prophecy. 
New factors are certain to intervene, and they may be powerful 
enough to change the picture. Here are some of the things that might 
conceivably happen, along with comments on their likelihood. 


Logically, declining investment might be offset or even more 
than offset by rising consumption. In fact, if a socialist society were 
confronted by the situation now facing the American economy, the 
most natural thing in the world would be to reduce prices for con- 
sumers’ goods until demand had been stimulated enough to make up 
for the falling off of investment. But obviously nothing like that is 
going to happen in a capitalist society. Under certain circumstances, 
capitalists will lower prices, but never as a coordinated policy involv- 
ing a deliberate sacrifice of profits and aiming at the general good 
of society as a whole. That’s not the way capitalists operate, and 
never will be. 

An alternative way of rising consumption would be for capi- 
talists to increase wages at the expense of profits. But that isn’t the 
way they operate either. 

Finally, the capitalists themselves, as they taper off their investing, 
might take to higher and higher living. But of course that is even more 
fanciful as a solution to the problem. For one thing, capitalists 
couldn’t possibly consume on a scale commensurate with their invest- 
ments; and for another, their reaction to the appearance of excess 
capacity is much more likely to be belt tightening against anticipated 
hard times rather than more yachts and champagne. We conclude 
that there is no reason to expect consumption to rise in a manner 
and on a scale to alter the present economic outlook. Realistically, 
the prospect is falling consumption as investment and incomes decline. 


Secondly, new investment outlets might materialize. For example, 
widespread civilian use of atomic energy might prove to be practicable 
in the near future. In that case, it is quite possible that a new invest- 
ment boom would get under way and the economic crisis might be 
postponed into the indefinite future. All we can say now is that this 
may or may not happen soon, although at the moment there are not 
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many signs of any diversion of atomic efforts in this country from 
military to civilian ends. Moreover, no other new industries of com- 
parable magnitude seem to be on the horizon. And finally, while there 
is potentially an almost unlimited foreign demand for American cap- 
ital (especially in the socialist countries which can use new capital in 
far larger quantities than the unplanned backward countries), present 
American policies, plus world uncertainties which are largely the pro- 
duct of American policies, make it unlikely that anything significant 
will develop along this line for a long time to come. 

We are left, then, with the possibility of large-scale government 
action as a factor capable of altering the economic outlook. And 
here, of course, we get into all the complexities of domestic and inter- 
national politics. As the economic situation worsens, will the Eisen- 
hower administration take countermeasures? And if so, what are they 
likely to be? 

No one knows the answer for sure, least of all the members of 
the Eisenhower administration. But it is possible to indicate some of 
the factors which will shape whatever decisions are ultimately reached. 


It seems pretty clear that there is an influential body of ruling- 
class opinion, spoken for in the cabinet especially by Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of Defense Wilson, whjch favors 
reduction of government spending and balancing the budget. For the 
most part the businessmen who hold to this position would probably 
welcome a considerable amount of deflation. To the extent that they 
represent the largest and most efficient corporations, they can throw 
most of the burden of cutting back production on their smaller com- 
petitors; and rising unemployment would improve their bargaining 
position against the unions. The power of this faction of the ruling 
class has, of course, been enhanced by widespread acceptance of tra- 
ditional capitalist ideologies of hostility to such things as state inter- 
ference, budgetary deficits, and so on. 

One of the most important effects of an economic downturn is 
likely to be a weakening of this kind of old-fashioned conservatism, a 
process which can be expected to follow closely the deterioration of 
economic conditions. About all the Humphreys and Wilsons could 
expect to do is fight a delaying action in the hope that “natural” 
forces would arrest the decline in time and thus forestall the necessity 
of drastic government action. During this period, they might be able 
to confine antidepression policy to such time-honored (and ineffec- 
tive) measures as cheerful forecasts 4 la Hoover, cheaper credit, and 
the like. But the pressures on the government to do something effec- 
tive would rapidly mount: their nature can best be indicated by saying 
that if the administration failed to do something effective it would 
probably lose control of Congress in the next election and would cer- 
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tainly seriously weaken its hold on allies and satellites abroad. And 
the chances are that even in the Republican Party all but a small 
minority of real diehards would be unable to resist pressure of this 
kind. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Eisenhower administration will 
be increasingly pushed into countermeasures as the economic decline 
progresses. 


What is likely to be the nature of these countermeasures? 


At present there is a good deal of talk about cutting taxes (with- 
out a compensating cut in government spending, of course) as an 
antidepression policy. Even at its first session, the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress voted some tax relief for needy corporations (though 
this was certainly not an antidepression measure), and these cuts are 
likely to remain on the statute books and perhaps be extended as the 
economy gets deeper into trouble. We do not believe, however, that 
this policy will accomplish very much. Republican tax cuts are always 
designed to leave more money in the hands of those who already have 
plenty. Hence they are not likely to have anything like a proportionate 
effect on consumption; and the limiting factor on investment is the 
relation of capacity to demand, not the amount of capitalists’ dispos- 
able income. 


Ultimately, the Eisenhower administration will find that the only 
way it can be sure of getting more money spent (since it obviously 
won’t go in for redistributing income in favor of the poor), is to have 
the government itself spend it. Doling it out to the rich won’t work: 
if conditions aren’t right—and of course they aren’t in time of falling 
demand—the rich will simply grab whatever comes their way and 
put it into gilt-edged securities. A Republican tax cut might give a 
filiip to the securities markets; it would be unlikely to reverse the 
downward trend in real investment. 


And so, sooner or later, the Republicans, like the Democrats be- 
fore them, will face the necessity of jacking up government spending 
to keep themselves in power and to prevent their vaunted system 
of “free enterprise” from getting into a hopeless mess. And the Repub- 
licans, like the Democrats (at least since 1940), are likely to conclude 
that the most painless, indeed the only acceptable, way to spend a 
lot of money is on militarism at home and imperialism abroad. 


If this analysis is sound, the chief division over government policy 
in the period ahead will not be between the economizers and the 
spenders, but between those who want a more aggressive foreign 
policy looking to an early showdown with the socialist world on the 
one hand, and on the other those who realize that this is the road 
to national disaster and would prefer to see the United States pursue 
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a policy of caution and perhaps in the long run of accommodation 
to the realities of international life in the middle of the twentieth 
century. The former group will want to spend more on building up a 
gigantic strategic air force, arming Germany and Japan, multiplying 
bomber bases all over the world, and so on. The latter will probably 
put more and more emphasis on what is now called “continental de- 
fense”—a vast radar warning network, more interceptors instead of 
bombers, disperson of production and population, underground fac- 
tories for key military products, and the like. 


That is to say, this will be the chief division over government 
policy unless the American people wake up in the meantime and get 
into the dispute. Because, after all there is another way to fight eco- 
nomic stagnation beside militarism and imperialism—the path of 
structural reforms, of lower taxes on mass consumption, of genuine 
social security, of government spending for construction instead of de- 
struction. But this is not the way of the ruling class, and there is no 
chance that it will be adopted unless and until the mass of Americans, 
and especially the organized workers among them, decide that the 
time has come to stand up for their own interests instead of slavishly 
falling in line behind one or another set of self-appointed ruling- 
class generals, 


(October 17, 1953) 





Profit and materialism seem to be our masters, In countries like 
ours, we have made unnatural bedfellows of political democracy and 
economic autocracy. The welfare of wealth tends to outrank the wel- 
fare of people. Indeed, some men of wealth seem to think that free 
enterprise means the freedom to use a private right to do public dam- 
age, or, to put it more bluntly, the freedom to take the people for as 
much as they can be taken for. 

—Murray D. Lincoln, President of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 





The proprietary class, when it sees that the normal course 
of events is leading to the abolition of property, can and will produce 
abnormal conditions favorable to itself by Catherine the Second’s 
expedient of a little war to amuse the people. 


—George Bernard Shaw 
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LETTERS FROM A VISITOR TO CHINA, 
JULY 1953 


BY JOAN ROBINSON 


PART I 
New China 


I must re-read Erewhon as soon as I get back. In New China 
crime is regarded as due to maladjustment, resulting from wrong 
thinking which has to be cured by understanding its cause; and 
hygiene is very much a matter of public duty. The results are re- 
markable. 


It is quite true what we were told about flies having been elimin- 
ated. Just think of any oriental city you know. I looked in at the 
fish market at Colombo on the way out, and every stall was black 
with flies. Peking is full of open air eating places, from three stools, 
a stove and a board, shaded by a bamboo awning, to nice little res- 
taurants under trees in the park. There are street markets selling 
meat, fruit, and cakes; shops are mainly open stalls; all are perfectly 
clean—no flies and no litter. The same is true in villages, as far as 
I saw, and at country railway stations, where peaches and roast 
chicken are sold on the platform. 

If an odd fly does turn up, it causes quite a commotion. One ap- 
peared at a restaurant in the Summer Palace (excusable as it is 
right out in the country). The piece of bread on which the fly had 
alighted was promptly thrown away and the waiter sent for a 
swatter, which he used with speed and skill. Another time, when I 
was deep in talk with a professor, his secretary did not like to inter- 
rupt us about a fly, but dealt with it by turning on an electric fan. 
As for mosquitoes, I did not see (or feel) even one. 

There are no ghastly sores such as make other oriental crowds 
so distressing a sight, instead one sees a number of people with 
bandaged eyes or patches of gentian violet on their arms (road workers 
have their faces greased white to prevent injury from tar). 

One of our party whose inoculation certificate was two weeks out 


Mrs. Robinson, the distinguished British economist who teaches at Cambridge, 
was a visitor to New China during the past summer, with a delegation of 
businessmen organized by the British Council for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Trade. 
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of date was hauled off to be given an injection at the frontier station. 
But I must admit that some of the hygiene is over-formalized. You 
have to get a medical certificate before being allowed into the grand 
new municipal swimming baths in Peking, and an Englishman who 
applied told me that he was turned down for high blood pressure, but 
that no one inspected his feet (the real menace, of course, is “athlete’s 
foot,” a name which reached here via Hong Kong). 


Every Sunday is a Bank Holiday for crowds in the parks and 
palaces of Peking, yet never a scrap of litter. But people evidently 
have to be taught one thing at a time: they have not yet mastered 
the habit of hawking and spitting all over the place. 


It is also true that China has turned honest. People leave prop- 
erty about in public places without any fear (but I did hear of a 
dynamo being stolen off a bicycle in the Legation Quarter) ; there 
are fixed prices in all the shops—even the curio and junk dealers in 
a sort of Caledonian Market—and foreigners fumbling with notes, still 
in confusingly astronomical denominations since the inflation, can 
rely on being given the right change. A resident Englishman told me 
that he dropped a wad of money in the bazaar without noticing and 
had it given back to him a week later when he happened to go down 
the same alley. A curio dealer—a profession that one would not ex- 
pect to be particularly enthusiastic about New China—when asked 
how he finds things after the Liberation, said that it saved him money; 
his shop has three doors, and formerly he had to have three assistants 
to stop pilfering; now he can manage single handed. The respect 
for public property is such as exists nowhere else. I wonder if even 
in Denmark the railways could provide bedroom slippers in the sleep- 
ing cars without fear that passengers would take them for keeps? As 
for large-scale crookery, everyone, even the least sympathetic foreign 
observer, agrees that it has been totally abolished. 

It may seem tiresome to harp upon the clean-and-honest theme. 
But it is something new to meet a people who combine the boring 
though necessary Protestant virtues with the light touch, the sensi- 
bility, and the flair for enjoying life of the Chinese. 

Besides, the high public morality is the “outward and visible sign” 
of a very remarkable phenomenon—the state of mind of the people. 
Chinese themselves are amazed and ask each other: How is it that 
we can perform miracles? Changes in social habits—the freeing of 
women, economic achievements like the stabilization of prices, feats 
of construction like the great river barrages—which might reasonably 
be expected to take ten or twenty years of struggle and experiment, 
smoothly accomplished in two or three. 


The secret lies partly, I believe, in the technique of “criticism 
and self-criticism” as it has been developed in China. Before I came 
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here I thought of it as something like the Group Movement or a 
Dostoyevskyish wallowing in repentance, but it is nothing of the kind. 
I get an impression of how it works from one or two Chinese friends 
with whom I am on terms to discuss intimate questions and from a 
number of foreigners who are working here and who are put through 
it like everyone else. 


Each office or group such as a University faculty or the staff 
of a newspaper is constantly reviewing its work and discussing how 
to improve it. Everyone, beginning with the boss, is criticized, but it 
is against the spirit of the thing to introduce a personal note—all is 
concentrated on how to do the job better. The individual has to ex- 
amine himself to see why he fails in this or that way to help the 
work as well as he might. It is not required of people who cannot 
take it—ar old fogey who really hasn’t a clue is allowed just to run 
on, and any one who has the misfortune to have an incurably sensitive 
temperament is dealt with gently. The more “advanced” the person 
is, the more frankly he is discussed. 


Shortcomings are diagnosed as due to one or other of the recog- 
nized propensities, such as “commandism,” “individual heroism,” 
“hard bureaucracy” (red-tapery), or “soft bureaucracy” (letting 
things slide), and when the patient has agreed to the diagnosis, the 
group helps him to get over the complaint. 


H., whom you remember as a rather ivory-tower intellectual at 
Cambridge (he is very happy and completely absorbed in the New 
China without his delicate charm having been at all coarsened by 
it) said to me: “At first when I was not sure of myself I used to 
agree to criticism without really accepting it. Of course in the long 
run that would have heaped up inward resentment that would have 
ended by exploding. But now I realize that you must stick to your 
opinions and argue a question out to a genuine agreement.” 

The result is not to make people uneasy and self-conscious, but, 
on the contrary, to build up confidence. With all the tasks that have 
to be done, half the jobs are filled by people too inexperienced, by 
any ordinary standard, and the knowledge that they will not be 
allowed to go wrong prevents them from getting into a state of feeling 
helpless and inadequate. It is natural enough for young people to 
take to this way of life—after all it is very much how we treated 
each other as undergraduates (though we were more catty withal) ; 
what impresses me is the way that middle-aged people whom I have 
talked to have evidently been revitalized by it. Here the adage that 
everyone over forty is a scoundrel no longer applies. 

On the various visits which I have made to schools, co-operatives, 
a hospital, a prison, the spokesmen who explained the methods of 
work and the results achieved (particularly the women) had an air 
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of assurance and unegoistical pride in what was being done. In this 
half of the world you always join in clapping yourself, to show that 
you do not take applause personally. That spirit runs through 
everything. 

I came across one or two slogan bores, who could not go beyond 
saying the correct thing, refusing to admit any drawbacks or short- 
comings; and they seemed to me precisely people who lacked inner 
conviction, who were resolved to be on the safe side when speaking 
to a foreigner or who perhaps needed to reassure themselves of their 
own orthodoxy. 

The Chinese must have been well prepared for the new life by 
their old tradition of education. They have smooth unneurotic faces 
and calm gestures. (In this, a foreigner who lived under the occupa- 
tion remarked, the Japanese were just the reverse, going about frown- 
ing and muttering to themselves, looking like so many psychopathic 
cases.) I noticed long ago that Chinese students were remarkably free 
from the mental egoism and desire to show off that make so many 
young men tiresome to try to teach. But whatever the ancient founda- 
tion, the present state of mind is something new and powerful. It is 
like a great technical discovery—a source of energy hitherto unknown. 

The clean-and-honest phenomenon illustrates another point— 
the leap-frog principle, by which the most backward economy, when 
it begins to move, jumps ahead of the formerly most advanced. 
Chinese towns used to be, I suppose, as filthy as, say, Bangkok is to- 
day. Formerly, highway robbery was too common to be worth men- 
tioning. And China was a country where dishonesty was not confined 
to crooks. Every decent man felt it a duty to scrounge and wangle for 
the benefit of his family. 


Another thing about it is that I already feel that when I get 
home I shall begin to wonder if I have not really been visiting 
Erewhon backwards. But one must face facts, and the absence of 
flies and of swindlers are solid facts, which no one denies and which 
have to be accounted for somehow. 


Marx-Leninism 


What has. all this got to do with Marxism? The importance of 
a doctrine lies in what it denies. For the Chinese, Marx-Leninism is 
denying the complex of ideas and attitudes which they call “feudal.” 
It means that children must not be sold to pay the rent. It means 
that widows can remarry and young people betroth themselves. It 
means that the police must treat everyone alike and everyone help- 
fully, instead of kicking the poor and fawning on the rich. It has 
brought a release of creative energy by teaching people to look to- 
wards the future that they are building instead of regarding the 
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present as a state of degeneracy from a pre-Confucian golden age. 
What have long been commonplaces to us are new revelations to 
China, and Marx-Leninism gets the credit since it was the medium 
through which the revelation came. 


It means also denying the sophistries of classical economics by 
which the doctrine of comparative advantages was used to justify 
the foisting of a permanent colonial status on the primary-producing 
countries, and has revealed to China that she can become a great 
industrial nation. 


It does not mean a root-and-branch objection to capitalism as 
such, Private capitalism in all but the key positions of transport and 
heavy industry is being fostered and encouraged to make a contribu- 
tion to industrialization, and so is handicraft production, which is 
still a very important element in the Chinese economy. The present 
position is often compared to the NEP but there is an important dif- 
ference: NEP in Russia was a step back from an overhasty rush 
towards socialism. The present phase in China is intended to lead 
smoothly into socialism without wasting any scrap of useful resources 
meanwhile. (The Old China Hands complain, with some justification 
from their point of view, that their goodwill and know-how was 
scrapped wantonly—but perhaps that was a necessary element in the 
revolt against colonialism. ) 


On the intellectual plane, feudalism means scholasticism and re- 
spect for authority, so that Marxism, in denying it, imports the scien- 
tific, empirical spirit and respect for results. (In China, therefore, it 
is the very opposite of the obscurantist dogmatism that I find so 
maddening in English intellectual Marxists.) 


For the rest, it is a matter of learning from the achievements 
and from the mistakes of Russia and adapting the lessons to Chinese 
conditions, without any Hegelian metaphysics to cloud the operation 
of common sense. Indeed, metaphysics goes off the practical Chinese 
mind like water off a duck’s back. 


This saves them from the mental contortions of trying to apply 
Marxism out of the book to their problems. Marx thought of com- 
munism as arising out of the explosion of capitalism at its most devel- 
oped point. China seems to me to provide the final proof that com- 
munism is not a stage beyond capitalism but a substitute for it. There 
is nothing surprising in the historical meaning of a creed turning out 
quite different from the ideas that its founder put into it. The aggres- 
sive, worldly, individualist West organized itself under the name of 
Christendom; what could be more un-Christian than the Crusades? 
Fortunately, in China the evolution from creed to practice seems to 
be going in the opposite direction. 
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Midwifery 

A striking example of the leap-frog principle is the mass diffusion 
of painless childbirth. You might think this a tall story: Under the 
leadership of the Communist Party and the guidance of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung we have overcome the problem of labor pains. Or you 
might believe the old tale that Chinese women do not feel pain in 
any case. But I know that it is authentic because a young friend of 
mine at home used the same method. It turns upon understanding 
the process and learning to relax at the right moment so that the 
muscles do not resist (with her, it was so successful that she could not 
persuade the nurse that her labor had begun until the baby’s head 
appeared). At home, it is practiced by a few people who happen to 
have heard of it in good time—here it is being broadcast as fast 
as they can get nurses trained to teach it. 


The maternity hospital that I was shown serves a district in 
Peking of 200,000 people, with 120 beds, four doctors (all women) 
and sixty nurses. They reckon to be able to bring in all maternity cases 
in their district and the painless technique works in 97 percent of 
the cases that come in. 


Medical services are free to all government employees—others 
pay a small fee, but most people in case of need can get help from 
their trade union, co-operative, or street housewives’ association. 


Nurses are being trained to go out to country districts, and the 
old village wise women are being taught the new technique. I asked 
if it was hard to break them of their old superstitious practices and 
was told: At first they might object to the modern method, but they 
are soon convinced when they see how it works—a typical Chinese 
answer. 


Education 


One of my first visits was to an elementary school, where the 
headmaster told me that since the Liberation all the children passed 
their examinations. I was inclined to think this rather comical, but 
when I had some talk with university people I realized that it did 
not mean what you might think. Since there is such a great demand 
for trained people of all kinds, it is necessary to avoid any wastage 
in the educational process. All students are carefully nursed through 
their courses and the colleges reckon to guarantee a certain minimum 
of competence for everyone who comes to them. More advanced 
students help the more backward (the best possible education for 
the clever ones) and special extra courses are arranged for those 
bright enough to do the standard stuff in less than the standard 
time. The authorities are aware of the danger of levelling downwards, 
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and try to meet it in this way. They are also aware of the danger 
of neglecting “pure” subjects in the rush for technical training, and, 
under the reorganization recently carried out, Peking University is 
devoted to the more philosophical subjects, such as economic theory 
and mathematics, physics and biology. (Perhaps this is going too far 
to the other extreme—it might be better for both to keep pure and 
applied subjects under one roof.) In the Western Languages depart- 
ment, literature is rather neglected at the moment in favor of utili- 
tarian language teaching, but there is evidently a revival of Chinese 
classical studies (out of the half dozen English-speaking undergradu- 
ates from Canton provided as interpreters to get the British party to 
Peking, two were studying Chinese literature). 


The system of examination, copied from Russia, is a development 
of the old style that Tolstoi describes. The candidate is handed a 
question, but instead of having to make a snap answer he is given 
half an hour to prepare his reply and to make notes. Then by cross- 
examining him, the professors get an idea of how much he under- 
stands. They try to find his level by asking harder questions to the 
one who has done well, and easier questions to the one who is 
stumbling, and thus to probe to the bottom and top of each one’s 
competence. “Individual heroism” is discouraged in undergraduates 
as well as elsewhere, and the bright boys are not allowed to feel them- 
selves outstanding so that the dim ones do not feel inferior. If it 
really works as described, it must be an excellent educational system. 
The drawback is that it throws an exhausting strain on the teachers 
and leaves them no time for original work, but that is probably a 
necessary sacrifice in present circumstances. 

I was told that there were seven vacancies for every student grad- 
uating from Peking University this summer. Education is free, includ- 
ing keep (the whole university is residential). Graduates are directed 
to jobs; account is taken as far as possible of the man or girl’s own 
preferences, family circumstances, and so on; and transfers are ar- 
ranged later in case of misfits. In any case it is such an agreeable 
change from the “intellectual unemployment” of the old days that 
no one seems inclined to complain. 


Criticism and self-criticism is the rule in the university. Profes- 
sors attend each other’s lectures and discuss them. I raised a laugh 
by asking if it did not make the lecturer nervous, but one of the few 
surviving foreign professors (who was a useful witness for me, be- 
cause he could understand what I found surprising) told me that one 
soon gets to take it as a matter of course and to benefit from criticism. 
The students have their own meetings and the class spokesman passes 
on their collective opinions to the lecturers. This in itself is a great 
revolution. I remember long ago a Chinese pupil telling me what a 
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shock it was at Cambridge to find that undergraduates were expected 
to have opinions and to defend them against the dons. “In China” 
he said “we are taught to respect our professors and to believe what 
they tell us.” (This spirit still prevails in the undergraduates at Hong 
Kong, in spite of the efforts of the English staff to poke them out 
of it.) 


It is the aim of policy to raise the proportion of peasants’ and 
workers’ children at the universities, but this process has not gone 
very far yet, as it has to begin at the school level. At a secondary 
school for girls in Canton, we were told that half the places were 
given to workers’ and peasants’ daughters. At a school in Peking 
(co-educational) I was told that they regard a rigid percentage as 
undesirable but see to it that the proportion is kept high. 


Another type of institution that I was shown is a residential 
nursery school, of which there are a great number in Peking, minding 
the children of families where both parents are working. The children 
go home for the weekend. The idea seems to be partly to make it 
possible for married women to work (there are day nurseries as well, 
but not everyone is conveniently placed to take a child to one every 
day before going to work), and partly to save a certain number of 
children from being spoiled at home (a prevailing weakness of the 
Chinese) and to get them interested in national life at an early age 
by taking them on expeditions to farms, explaining how the tramways 
work, and so on. They are also taught to love foreigners, that is, 
Russians. I felt rather a swindle (as often with urchins in the street) 
at being embraced as a Soviet aunty. 


I do not know what our psychological pundits would say about 
all this. I can only report that (apart from their black hair) they were 
just the same plump, merry, friendly little darlings that you would 
find in a nursery school at home. 

There is a great deal of adult education going on. Peasant women, 
soldiers, pedicab drivers are all learning to read like mad, and every- 
one from the top down belongs to study groups discussing everything 
from the theory of evolution to the Marriage Law (all under the 
name of Marx-Leninism). 


A quick method of learning characters has been invented. I was 
told that it has been found that the lack of an alphabet does not 
turn out to be such an obstacle to mass education as was at first 
feared, and that there are technical difficulties in romanizing Chinese, 
so that the project has been dropped, for the time being at least. The 
characters are extremely elegant and make even a neon sign look 
pleasing, but there is no doubt that they are a damn nuisance. To 
look up a name in the telephone book is quite a work of research, 
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and you cannot take an address down over the phone—there is no 
way of spelling A for apple in characters, and names that sound 
identical are written quite differently. A Chinese typewriter is like 
a small printing press, and typing is no quicker than writing (it is 
useful only for duplicating). 

Perhaps the very difficulty of learning to read Chinese makes it 
all the more exciting. Certainly people are tickled to death to be 
allowed to try. I was told that you hear two pedicab drivers com- 
paring notes about their studies as they ride along, and they have 
picked up the modern jargon. If one is bumped into by another, 
instead of abusing his grandmother and starting a fight, he calls out: 
“Please exercise self-criticism!” 

(To be continued) 


BRITAIN, CHINA, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


BY GEOFFREY BING 


Since the end of the war, one almost universally held political 
idea has dominated international affairs. It is that whatever minor 
differences there may be, fundamentally the United States of America 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations have the same world in- 
terests and that, therefore, the foreign policy of both must be con- 
ducted on identical lines. It is true, of course, that a number of po- 
litical thinkers in both countries have always doubted the truth of 
this assumption but, up till now, their views have obtained no wide 
support. The argument has always been that Britain and the United 
States must follow the same path, and the only complaint has been 
that there has not been sufficient discussion as to who should lead 
the way. 

To take one example, The Economist, the weekly journal which 
reflects London financial opinion, noted bitterly in August 1947: 


For the present the Americans still retain the power to make 
the British Government jump through any hoop they choose. 


On the whole, however, the leaders of British industry have ac- 


The author is a Labor MP who visited China in 1952. 
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cepted the position with complacency and, indeed, have come out in 
defense of the United States even when criticism of American policy 
was voiced by an American, Thus, for example, when the British 
Broadcasting Corporation permitted Henry Wallace to broadcast, the 
former President of the Federation of British Industries, Lord Barnby, 
felt that some apology for this untoward event should be made to 
the House of Peers. He explained as follows to their lordships: 


We were likely for some time to be dependent to a consider- 
able extent on the financial consideration of the United States. 
Therefore a deferential and respectful attitude was desirable to- 
wards the United States at the present moment. We should be re- 
spectful to the U.S.A. We should try, where possible, to avoid 
causing unnecessary annoyance to her. (April 22, 1947.) 


The conflict of opinion which is already apparent over China 
is therefore particularly significant. It is, of course, in part and very 
often in form, of a piece with the older sort of difference as to who 
should blaze the trail of the common policy. There has, however, 
entered into it another element—the belief, which is gaining ground, 
that the interests of Britain and the United States are not necessarily 
the same and that unless the United States is prepared to alter its 
policy, it will be impossible for the partnership to continue on the 
old basis 

It is true, of course, that the recent conflicts in the United 
Nations between the American and the British points of view are im- 
plicit in the contradiction between the desire of the United States 
government to strengthen the West and Japan as a bulwark against 
Communism and the desire of many American business interests, 
who can control and influence the government, to resist European 
and Japanese industrial competition. By cutting off Britain and other 
European countries from trade with Eastern Europe and China, the 
commerce of the Western World is turned inwards on itself. The 
effect of this tendency was apparent to acute observers long before 
any difference of policy over China arose. It is some three years 
since Professor Seymour Harris, Professor of Economics at Harvard, 
wrote to the New York Times condemning as “schizophrenia” a 
policy which 


seeks to make Western Europe sufficiently robust to leave her 
invulnerable to the Communist threat, but perhaps also suffi- 
ciently anemic so that she will not compete successfully with 
exports from this country. 


The situation which has arisen in regard to the Far East, then, 
only emphasizes factors which were already in existence. But while 
the loss of the Russian and other European markets might be borne, 
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and while Britain might accept and deal with the competition of a 
West Germany forbidden to trade with Eastern Europe, the closing 
of the China market for an indefinite time was quite another thing. 
In England, between the wars, people had long memories of the de- 
pression in textiles. Last year, there was again a sharp recession in 
the textile trades which, at the time, appeared to be the beginning 
of a major slump. In the interwar years, the loss of the Lancashire 
textile markets overseas was attributed to Japanese competition, If 
Japan is not now allowed to supply China, so the argument runs, she 
will supply India and other Far Eastern countries, and one of the 
most important outlets for British textile exports will be gone. 


An acute observer, Jean Weitz, London Correspondent of the 
leading French newspaper Le Monde, thus summed up the situation 
in April of this year: 


London has certainly protested strongly against the maneu- 
vers by which the Republican administration has been keeping 
the door closed to British exporters. . . . But it is no less note- 
worthy that industrial and trading circles are casting more and 
more interested glances toward the markets of the East. The 
Birmingham Post, which reflects perhaps more faithfully than 
other papers the real state of feeling in the “commercial heart” of 
Great Britain, already several weeks ago criticized in fairly blunt 
—even though not yet hostile—terms the new restrictions which 
Mr. Eden undertook to impose on trade with Communist China. 


The same sort of feeling has recently shown itself in another 
form at Westminster, where the Finance, Trade and Industry 
Committee of the Conservative Party has just met to discuss the 
problem of increasing trade with Russia, China, and the satellite 
countries. The members of the Committee are avoiding for the 
moment anything more than a “prodding” role. They have never- 
theless obtained from the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Thorneycroft, certain explanations concerning the tighter restric- 
tions and an assurance that British businessmen will be able to 
take immediate advantage of any eventual relaxation that would 


make it possible for them to re-enter “the great markets of the 
East.” 


The position is not made any easier by a widely held belief in 
British commercial circles that despite the blockade of Eastern Europe 
and China imposed by the Battle Act, American firms are prepared 
to put their ideology on one side and jump in to seize the markets 
when the time is ripe. The Industrial Correspondent of another news- 
paper in the “commercial heart” of Britain, the Birmingham Gazette, 


has thus summed up the reactions of typical English trading interests 
to Far Eastern trade: 
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Some firms are cautious about admitting that they hope to 
trade with Communist China before the end of the war, though 
the government licensed £2 1/3 million worth of exports in the 
first quarter of this year. 

But others are more frank—they believe that some American 
firms, in spite of their country’s complete restrictions on Chinese 
trade, are already negotiating to break into the market. 

“If we don’t exploit the market as soon as we can, some- 
body else will do so and we shall be left out in the cold,” one 
leading Midland industrialist commented last night. 

“There is bound to be controversy about negotiating with 
China before the end of the war, although China is no more 
concerned with the war than Russia, with whom we also trade 
in nonstrategic goods. 

“But we must be realistic. The war is nearly over; when the 
truce is signed we must be prepared to start world trade again. 
We cannot prolong the quarrel forever—and we cannot afford 


to neglect a large potential market when exports are needed so 
much.” 


The commercial argument against the continuation of the Far 
Eastern blockade is, however, not the strongest factor in the growing 
British opposition to United States policy. It is of considerable impor- 
tance because it comes from an influential class, and because it is 
articulate in its demands. Fundamentally, however, the basic reason 
for the change in attitude is that there is growing apprehension in 
Britain that United States policy will land the country in war. 


It is of the utmost importance to emphasize in the United States, 
if British and European reactions are to be understood, how deep is 
the fear of another war and how strongly the man in the street feels 
himself personally threatened by the danger of hostilities. 

This difference of feeling and this different approach to the 
running of a risk of war, were recently noted by a leading American 
industrialist who made a tour of Western Europe. He wrote: 


On the vital question of war or peace, the reaction of Eur- 
opean peoples is molded largely by their personal experiences in 
two devastating wars. They suffered in ways which we can only 
imagine. It is true that millions of our young people experienced 
the full horrors of war . . . but on foreign soil. The great bulk 
of the American population knew nothing of it first hand. Not 
a single building in the United States was destroyed by enemy 
action. No American ever went to bed at night with the fear that 
a bomb might make it the last one for him, his loved ones or 
friends. 


Europeans went through this night after night for years. 
Furthermore, Europeans still have visible evidence of war about 
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them because ruined buildings, rubble and vacant areas exist in 
many places. There has been considerable reconstruction, but a 
great deal more must be done before the heavily damaged places 
will regain a normal appearance. In the financial district of the 
place, practically no rebuilding has been done. Such things stand 
as constant reminders of war. Undoubtedly, they cause people 
to relive days they would much prefer to forget. (Ernest T. 
Weir, Notes on the Foreign Situation Based on a Trip Abroad, 


June 1953, p. 6.) 


Indeed, no politician in Britain can afford to be associated with 
the idea of “warmongering.” The Conservatives believe that they 
failed to win a decisive victory at the last General Election solely 
because this epithet became, so they say, unjustly attached to them. 
They are, therefore, particularly sensitive to being involved in any 
of the bellicose utterances which from time to time fall from the 
lips of distinguished United States statesmen. 


Over a year ago, Mr. Eden was highly embarrassed to have put 
to him, in the House of Commons, some remarks about extending the 
Korean war to China, made by Mr. Matthews, then Secretary of the 
Navy, and by Admiral Fechteler. The official report thus records his 
labored explanations: 


I have not the details of the statements (Hon. Members: 
“Oh”). What is the use of saying “Oh.” I do not carry around 
with me notes of what every American says. . . . Individual 
speeches of this character are often made. I cannot reply for the 
American administration; I can reply only for His Majesty’s 
Government. If statements of that kind have been made they do 
not in any sense represent the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. ...I did not... hear any statements of that kind made 
to us (laughter). I do not know why Hon. Members should laugh 
at that. . .. In some quarters there is such anti-American preju- 


dice that they will hardly listen to (interruption)—All I can deal 
with is what was said to us in our conversations. I repeat that 
nothing remotely resembling those two quotations . . . was said 
to us in the course of any discussions which we had. It was ex- 
actly the opposite. President Truman, Mr. Acheson, General 
Bradley and all the others took exactly the opposite view. (Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952.) 


Unfortunately for Mr. Eden, such excuses no longer serve. The 
official utterances of Mr. John Foster Dulles cannot be passed off 
as the irresponsible ravings of a junior minister. It is impossible for 
the Conservative Party in Britain, let alone the Labor Party, to be 
associated with what seems to them to be a reckless warmongering 
attitude. 
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On September 4, 1953, the following blunt warning appeared 
in the correspondence columns of The Times: 
Sir, 

Mr. Dulles at St. Louis yesterday—among surely unneces- 
sary threats in respect of hypothetical cases—suggested that this 
country, inter alios, was committed, in certain circumstances, un- 
der the Korean Declaration, to extend hostilities, if they again 
broke out, into Manchuria. The matter is one of vital impor- 
tance, and I suggest that it should be made apparent to public 
opinion in the United States that in both Houses, before Parlia- 
ment rose, it was made clear that Great Britain did not consider 
herself committed in the sense of Mr, Dulles’s observations. 

Yours, etc. 
House of Lords, Elibank. 
Sept. 3rd. 


The writer of this letter, Arthur Murray, Viscount Elibank, is 
one of the most distinguished survivors of the pre-1914 political world. 
As an officer, he was decorated for his part in the allied expedition to 
Peking in 1900 against the “Boxers.” He was subsequently elected a 
Member of Parliament and became Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary at the outbreak of the first 
World War. Afterwards he became a Military Attaché in Washington. 
If his letter is contrasted with Lord Barnby’s speech of only five years 
ago, the full difference of emphasis is apparent. No longer is it de- 
sirable for there to be “a deferential and respectful attitude” towards 
the United States. 

The doubts which used to be expressed timidly and diffidently 
on the Labor side of the Houses of Parliament now find a strong echo 
among businessmen and politicians of the Right. Nothing could be 
more fatal for the United States than not to realize the extent of 
the change of opinion which is taking place. 

The reasons for it are many. In the first place, while the Russian 
Revolution aroused all sorts of irrational antagonisms in Britain, the 
Chinese Revolution has been almost everywhere accepted as a normal 
and beneficial event. The Russian Revolution resulted in a separate 
peace with Germany and, in consequence, far heavier losses for the 
other Allied Powers. Of course it is true that had the Allies so de- 
sired, they could have avoided the evils to their cause which ultimately 
arose through their treatment of the Russian Revolution, but this as- 
pect of the matter is naturally not always appreciated. There was in 
Britain, to some degree, a feeling that in the first World War Britain 
had somehow or other been let down by the revolutionaries in Russia. 
After the war, business interests, intent on securing the return of their 
property and in obtaining repayment of the former Russian loans, 
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kept up a continuous anti-Soviet campaign. The complications caused 
by the existence of a Communist Party in Britain have added to the 
causes of complaint which are chalked up against the USSR. Despite, 
therefore, the great contribution towards Allied victory made by the 
Soviet Union in the recent war, it is still possible in Britain to rake 
over the embers of anti-Soviet feeling. 


With China the position is very different. It is generally recog- 
nized that it was the Chinese People’s Army more than Chiang Kai- 
shek who bore the brunt of the fighting against the Japanese. In 
Britain we have an uneasy feeling that we, in some way, let down 
the Chinese in the interwar years. There are no commercial quarrels 
between the present Chinese government and British trading interests 
which even approach the magnitude of the differences which arose 
in the early days of the Russian Revolution. 


To put the position shortly and bluntly, why should Britain fight 
China? The only coherent answer which comes from across the At- 
lantic is: “Please, Mr. John Foster Dulles thinks it would be a good 
thing.” If one presses the point further, one is told that this is not 
only a question of Communism in China. In the interests of Chris- 
tianity, of Democracy, and of human liberty one must at all costs 
preserve the French colonial regime in Indo-China. But to the average 
person in Britain France’s difficulties in Indo-China are simply at- 
tributed to France’s failure to do in Indo-China what Britain did 
in India. 

Who can blame the man in the street in Britain who reads, and 
believes, what United States experts have said about the far East? 
During General Eisenhower’s presidency of Columbia University, the 
college published a remarkable analysis of the situation in Indo-China 
sponsored by the Carnegie Institute for International Peace. The 
writer, a Mr. Jacoby, thus describes the fatal dilemma of the French 
imperialists : 


The colonial administration, confronted with ever growing 
native opposition and fearing the political vacuum, finally found 
the badly needed political hold in the cooperating landlord class. 
Economic cooperation thus developed into political alliance. . . . 


In Britain, it is generally realized that what is being attempted 
today by the United States is the re-introduction by force of this type 
of cooperation, American support for Chiang Kai-shek is merely an 
attempt to re-enact on a world stage the play which has been such 
a disastrous failure in Indo-China. 


How It Looks to the Chinese 
Against this background it is necessary to evaluate the present 
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position of China. 


Just over a hundred years ago the great powers of the West forced 
the Chinese imperial government to open the ports of China to West- 
ern trade. The New York Tribune (forerunner of the great news- 
paper of today) in a leading article published in June, 1853, thus 
described the position as it appeared a century ago. The writer of 
this leading article, though the New York Tribune did not give his 
name, was Karl Marx. 


Before the British arms the authority of the Manchu dynasty 
fell to pieces; the superstitious faith in the eternity of the Celes- 
tial Empire broke down; the barbarous and hermetic isolation 
from the civilized world was infringed; an opening was made for 
that intercourse which has since proceeded so rapidly under the 
golden attractions of California and Australia. At the same time 
the silver coin of the Empire, its lifeblood, began to be drained 
away to the British East Indies. . . . All these dissolving agencies 
acting together on the finances, the morals, the industry and po- 
litical structure of China, received their full development under 
the English cannon in 1840, which broke down the authority of 
the Emperor and forced the Celestial Empire into contact with 
the terrestrial world. Complete isolation was the prime condition 
of the preservation of old China. That isolation having come to 
a violent end by the medium of England, dissolution must follow 
as surely as that of any mummy carefully preserved in a hermeti- 
cally sealed coffin, whenever it is brought into contact with the 
open air. Now, England having brought about the revolution of 
China, the question is how that revolution will in time react on 
England, and through England on Europe. 


The immediate reaction was obvious. China had become necessary 
for the Western powers. They therefore had to preserve order in the 
country. At the same time as Marx was writing in the American press, 
the Economist was pointing out that “The great powers of the West 
are expected to interfere for the preservation of order in the East . . . 
we derive from China the materials of our breakfast.” 


Order was necessary not only that tea could be imported into 
England, but that opium could be exported to China. The East India 
Company, which ruled India, had a monopoly of its production, and 
the Indian government's profit from opium smuggled into China with 
British connivance provided a hundred years ago one-fifth of the 
total government revenues of India. The wholesale corruption of cus- 
toms officials and others to allow this trade to proceed began the 
general corruption of Chinese public life which became such a feature 
of the old China. The need of Western traders for ever increasing 
outlets led step by step to further encroachments on Chinese sover- 
eignty. Shanghai was made into an international port independent of 
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China. By 1862 the whole of the collection of customs duty on sea- 
borne goods had passed out of Chinese control and had become the 
privilege of the Western powers, and so it continued until the 1920s. 
A final armed expedition of the Western powers under the command 
of a German General in 1901 completed the process of the subjugation 
of China. The outward and visible sign of this subjugation was the 
superior position of the foreigner. He could not be tried in the 
Chinese courts; in the midst of China he lived his own Western life 
with his “international” or “European” club from which the native 
Chinese were rigorously excluded. But the less visible effects of the 
foreigners’ dominant position were far more disastrous for China. No 
systematic development of the country took place. The profits made 
from trading were in the main not invested in China but came back 
to enrich the countries of the West. The foreigner, because he con- 
sidered himself superior to the natives of the country, in many cases 
never learned their language or customs but dealt with them through 
an intermediary Chinese agent known by the old Portuguese name of 
“comprador,” and thus was added another evil of the old China. 
The compradors became a powerful class of native Chinese depending 
upon the foreigner and engaged in rigging the markets and directing 
trade in the interests not of China but of particular foreign firms. 


As is only natural, the foreign exploiter has always tried to enter 
into a partnership with the most reactionary forces in China. General 
Gordon, the great Victorian hero of the Sudan, won his military repu- 
tation as a commander of the international army which defeated the 
peasant revolutionaries, the Taipings. The capture of Peking in 1901 
was with the object of forcing the Chinese government to put down 
the so-called Boxer rising, which was aimed at curbing the authority 
of the foreigner. So long as General Chiang Kai-shek led a united 
movement against reaction he had little support from abroad, but 
once he turned upon his own left wing, he became assured of a 
steady supply of arms and cash from the West. 


In the end, China was thus reduced from an independent nation 
to a semi-colony controlled by the Western powers. But though the 
Western powers had made China their colony they failed to protect 
her against Japan, and from 1931 onwards the Japanese overran one 
Chinese province after another. Not only did China alone fight for 
years against Japan, but the brunt of this fighting fell to the People’s 
Liberation Army—the Communist force. Chiang Kai-shek was, for 
much of the period, too interested in defeating the Communists to 
attack the Japanese. Then, with the end of the world war, the civil 
war broke out again, and at first Chiang Kai-shek, with the assistance 
of American materials and advisers, gained considerable success. It 
was only at the end of 1949 that he was driven from the Chinese 
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mainland and his empire reduced to Formosa. Six months later, in 
June 1950, the Korean war began. 


To most people in the West the issue appeared simple and clear. 
The United Nations existed to prevent aggression. The North Koreans 
had attacked the South Koreans and therefore the United Nations 
had a duty to come to the assistance of the South. 


It is hardly surprising, in view of Chinese history over the last 
hundred years, if the Chinese look at it from a different angle. I my- 
self was in China in September 1952. To the Chinese to whom I 
talked the Korean War appeared merely as a continuation of the 
various other struggles against foreign intrusion in which they had 
been engaged in the last hundred years. Here, once again, so it seemed 
to the Chinese, was another attempt to subjugate China to foreign in- 
fluence; conducted this time, so they said, by the United States. If 
one pointed out that the Korean War was not an American war but 
one waged by the United Nations to repel North Korean aggression, 
the Chinese reply was that every incursion into China in the last 
hundred years had been justified on the highest moral principles and 
had been to enforce international law. In any case, they went on to 
say, why immediately the war in Korea broke out did the United 
States announce that they would defend Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa 
against attacks from the Chinese mainland? Was Chiang Kai-shek in 
danger from the North Korean government, or was the Korean War 
a convenient excuse for interfering once again in Chinese affairs? 

At the heart of the Chinese distrust of the West has been the 
refusal to admit the new China into the United Nations. The position 
is put very clearly in the foreign policy statement adopted by the 
British Labor Party at its 1952 Morecambe Conference: 


It is clearly a travesty that the delegate from the rump re- 
gime of Chiang Kai-shek should speak in the United Nations in 
the name of the Chinese people who have rejected him, and the 
Labor Party believes that there can be no lasting political settle- 
ment in the Far East which is not based on the recognition that 
the Peking government is the effective government of China and, 
as such, should represent that country in the United Nations. 

Today the Western world stands at the crossroads. Will it con- 
tinue, in the manner of King Canute’s advisers, to believe that the 
tide will not flow if it is not supported by a two-thirds majority in 
the UN General Assembly? Surely the future lies with those who un- 
derstand the reality of change and are prepared, like the adaptable 
British businessman, to meet the new world halfway. 
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IT IS NECESSARY TO KNOW 
HOW TO FINISH A CRUSADE 


BY JACQUES KAYSER 


The following article, which reflects a growing body of moderate and 
informed western European opinion, appeared in the leading Paris paper 
Le Monde, September 23, 1953. Jacques Kayser is a well known French po- 
litical writer—The Editors. 


Last spring gave rise to hopes for a détente in the world. The 
autumn begins under the sign of tension. 

“You see, they didn’t really want a détente; they weren’t sincere; 
it was all just a maneuver! We were right to be skeptical and not to 
believe that Stalin’s death would result in any modification of Soviet 
policy.” That’s what they are saying in Washington, with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Nevertheless talk of this kind can convince only those who are 
already convinced, that is, the Americans themselves and no one else— 
for, owing to the inflexibility of the policy of strength and “calculated 
risks” imposed by the American government, owing to the unfortunate 
accident to Sir Winston Churchill’s health which interrupted Britain’s 
independent initiatives, owing to the permanent impotence of the 
countries which follow the American diplomatic line, for all these 
reasons the Soviet Union has never been called upon to prove the 
sincerity of its new leaders’ declarations. 

The drama has been played out and cannot be repeated, either 
in the field of international politics or in the realm of the psychology 
of the masses. 

It was a wonderful opportunity, doubtless unique. If Malenkov 
was sincere, a durable peace could have been concluded. If he had 
exposed himself in the face of his own initiatives, it would have been 
the greatest fiasco for Communist propaganda. 

Today,. people who try to use their heads in the midst of the 
passions of the time agree that up to now nothing has happened to 
give the lie to the words which issued from Moscow after Stalin’s 
death, despite certain mysterious aspects of the behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering which led up to and followed the actions of the Soviet 
calculators. 

Everything proceeds as though the men of Washington had fixed 
an unalterable course for international affairs, as though the cold 
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war must be carried on because the only conclusion which can be 
envisaged is victory, or in other words, the defeat of the “enemy.” 


The intensification of the “cold war” is transforming its charac- 
ter. Exclusively defensive in the beginning, presented as such to Amer- 
ica’s European friends, it has become a crusade—and a crusade di- 
vested of ideals, if not of ideology, and animated by a will to power. 


Let them not talk to us of “democracy”! Neither the methods 
employed, nor the pressure put upon the “little powers” in the UN 
which produces numerical majorities, nor the threatening interventions 
in the domestic affairs of states, nor the conclusion of a pact with 
Franco’s Spain which is pictured as being, along with Adenauer’s 
Germany, a solid value in Europe, physically strong, morally healthy, 
structurally opposed to anything called appeasement, and politically 
inclined to so-called energetic initiatives—there is not a single one 
of these things that does not stand in contradiction to traditional 
democracy, to fundamental liberties! 


In very truth, one can no longer talk about a “crusade for de- 
mocracy,” and, in fact, does anyone talk about it any longer? The 
crusade which must be won is—the crusade of “rollback.” 


The new Holy Alliance brings together the forces of reaction 
and conservatism. It does not seek to fight against Communism on 
the terrain of reforms, of justice, of confident cooperation among 
peoples; it seeks to beat down Communism in a test of force which 
it would prefer to keep on the plane of “cold force.” All means are 
and will be good if they preserve a tension without which this test 
of force, becoming objectless, would evaporate leaving neither victor 
nor vanguished. 


Hence the support given to the Chinese of Formosa and to 
Syngman Rhee (“One is the slave of one’s own creatures,” Goethe 
said). Hence the desire for a Far Eastern conference designed not 
to negotiate but to ratify some sort of “diktat.” Hence the hundreds 
of millions of dollars given to France to keep the war in Vietnam 
going and to prevent the French from seeking with the “adversary” 
a compromise honorable for both parties. Hence, in Europe, the 
gradual transfer of preferment from France and Italy, disturbed and 
unreliable, and even from the annoying United Kingdom, to dynamic 
Germany and to Spain where reign in vaunted stability “the order 
of Warsaw and the peace of the graveyard.” Hence, tomorrow, the 
thunderous applause on the occasion of German rearmament, to 
salute this priceless contribution to the peace of the world. Hence, the 
day after tomorrow, the encouragement given to projects for the re- 
conquest of the eastern territories, for “all that has been German 
shall again become German,” according to the unchangeable themes 
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of a German nationalism—which they are saying doesn’t exist today 
and which they are trying to forget existed yesterday. 

Such is the irresistible course of the crusade. Where it leads is 
obvious. 

And so we are embarked upon an enterprise the real aims of 
which have never been revealed to us; an enterprise which is already 
full of danger because of the passionate and obstinate impulsiveness 
of those who insist on being its sole leaders; an enterprise, finally, 
which brings us certain immediate material satisfactions with the 
indecent consolation that we can dispense with thinking and acting 
for ourselves. 

If those who are leading the crusade have no desire to finish it, 
perhaps those who are following can change its course by choosing 
to retire from it. 

For henceforth the goals aimed at will diverge. Among the cru- 
sade’s leaders, the will to power, strengthened by the dramatic and 
sincere conviction that they are in the service of God and good, de- 
mand that victory shall precede all appeasement. More modest and 
more human, many in the “old world” would regard a genuine and 
sincere appeasement as a victory, as the victory. 





Those who say that war is inevitable between Russia and America 
because of clashes rising out of ideological differences and economic 
competition, just do not know what they are talking about. It is as 
if they said that the Russian system is so bad we must fight it to 
make it better; whereas, if it were better, they would demand that we 
fight to make it worse. 

Of all nations, these two are the most independent of each other, 
the most self-sustaining. Communist Russia and capitalist America, 
with their present ways of life, can live just as peacefully in a world 
of constructive competition and commerce as capitalistic America and 
socialist Britain, or communist France. Indeed, we should welcome 
the competition of all, politically and economically. That is the way 
of progress. If we cannot meet the competition of others peacefully, 
we do not deserve to meet it at all. 

—Robert Young, Chairman of the Board of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, Saturday Review of Literature, March 8, 1947 





Instead of dismissing professors for finding something out, let us 
rather discharge those who do not. 


—Robert G. Ingersoll 
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Another Labor Government 


London, October 7, 1953 

Once each year the British Labor Party holds a conference at- 

tended by about a thousand delegates from the trade unions, the 

Labor Party locals, the cooperative societies, and the women’s auxil- 

iaries. I attended the 1953 conference which began September 28 
at Margate. 


From several viewpoints, the Margate Conference promised to 
be of considerable importance. For one thing, the Labor Party had 
been out of office and the Conservatives had been in for two years. 
In the 1951 elections the Conservatives received 48.1 percent of the 
total vote, the Labor Party 48.7 percent. Recent by-elections favor 
Labor. Public opinion polls show that the Conservatives, who had 47 
percent at the polls two years ago, have dropped to 44.5 percent, with 
a corresponding increase in Labor popularity. There is a possibility 
of a general election in the near future, as a result of which the 
Labor Party has a good chance of being returned to office. 

Election results, in 1951, turned on the middle-of-the-road voter, 
drawn largely from the middle stratum of British society. The task 
of both sides, therefore, is to woo and win this unstable, uncertain, 
insecure fragment of the electorate. The outcome will require tact 
and finesse. 

Faced with this problem, last year’s Labor Party Conference had 
instructed the National Executive Committee to make a careful survey 
of the field and to submit a party program to the 1953 Conference. 
The Executive responded with a 30-page pamphlet: Challenge to 
Britain, which dealt chiefly with the cold war, with the nationalization 
of British economy, and with British foreign policy. 

Nationalization was the nub of the problem facing the Labor 
Party. During its 1945-1951 period in office, Labor nationalized coal 
and transport and was in process of adding steel. The Conservatives, 
1951-1953, have de-nationalized steel and begun on road transport. 
The 1953 Labor Party Conference was called upon to decide what 
attitude a future Labor government would take toward this highly 
controversial subject. 
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Nationalization in fact is more controversial in 1953 than it was 
in 1945. In 1945 Labor had a clear mandate to nationalize certain 
industries. The election of 1951 modified that mandate, chiefly be- 
cause a segment of the elusive middle group had shifted from Labor 
to Conservative. Leaders at the Margate Conference wanted to get 
back these stray votes, 


The problem is far from simple, both from the side of the panicky 
middle classes and because of the composition of the Labor Party. 


The trades unions dominate the Party. Roughly, they represent 
about five times as many “votes” as the Labor Party locals (in 1953, 
trade unions: 5,071,935 members; individual Labor Party members 
1,014,524; cooperative and socialist societies: 21,200 members). All 
major issues at the annual conferences are settled by a “card vote,” 
in which the leader of each delegation casts a number of votes de- 
termined by the membership of his organization, The trade unions 
do not vote as a unit. Each union delegation makes its own decision 
and puts its own card in the ballot box. 


The capitalist press of Great Britain made a valiant effort to 
divide the Labor Party by reporting that at the Margate Conference 
the unions were the conservatives and the politicians were the radicals. 
This was not the case. On every issue there were conservative and 
radical speakers. Each time, however, there were conservative trade 
unionists and radical trade unionists. On the issue of nationalization, 
for example, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, backed by the 
other Unions in the Engineering Confederation, supported a drastic 
amendment to the program presented in Challenge to Britain. Their 
proposal was opposed by the conservative union leaders. It was equally 
opposed by the conservative politicians, and upheld by the radicals. 


The Labor Party is divided, as all modern political groups are 
divided, among conservatives who wish to keep things as they are, 
progressives or moderates who would go forward but slowly and 
cautiously, and radicals who would hew to the heart or root of the 
matter and let the chips fall where they may. These divisions exist 
in the British trade unions as they exist in the ranks of the politicians. 

Neither the conservatives nor the radicals had their way at the 
Margate Conference. On the question of land policy, after sharp 
debate, a proposal to include land nationalization in the Party’s policy 
statement was rejected by 4,367,000 votes against 1,794,000 votes. The 
conservatives congratulated themselves on this 5 to 2 vote. The radi- 
cals pointed proudly to the fact that with only a million members in 
the local branches, and by no means all radicals, they had been able 
to muster a million and three-quarter votes, of which something in 
the neighborhood of a million must have come from the trade unions. 
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Labor union conferences in the United States have heard little 
or nothing of socialism since 1917. Today they are punctuated by anti- 
Communist declarations, At the Margate Conference speaker after 
speaker from among the trade unionists and the politicians proclaimed 
their adherence to socialism. Only once during the debates did I 
hear a suggestion of anti-Communism. A member of the National 
Executive, speaking in defense of Challenge to Britain was heckled 
by the delegates. “This,” said the speaker, “is an example of the 
tactics used by a certain party.” The delegates answered the sally with 
a roar of disapproval. It is impossible, in Britain, to call an opponent 
a Communist simply because he disagrees with you. People are too 
politically intelligent to put up with such nonsense. 


The week following Margate, Tribune, the weekly paper pub- 
lished by the Bevanites, staged a large well-attended London meeting 
on “After Margate.” On the platform sat five members of the newly 
elected Labor Party National Executive Committee—all Bevanites. In 
the course of the speeches, the principles of socialism were stated and 
restated. Only once was Communism referred to—in a careful analysis 
by R. H. S. Crossman of the difference between the Socialist and 
the Communist approaches to the problem of nationalization. 


Incidentally, at the Margate Conference, fiery protests were made, 
by trade unionists in particular, against the assumption that national- 
ization was the equivalent of socialism. Many speakers, with good 
support from the delegates, urged the necessity of worker control and 
direction of the industries in which they are engaged. 

After the Trade Union Congress annual meeting, which took 
place earlier in September, there were many predictions that at Mar- 
gate the left-wing Bevanites would be eliminated from the Labor 
Party National Executive. When the votes were counted, Aneurin 
Bevan, who had headed the list of representatives selected by the 
Labor Party in 1952 with 965,000 votes, was re-elected to the Execu- 
tive with 1,142,000 votes. Each of his six fellow leftists on the Na- 
tional Executive received a larger vote in 1953 than in 1952. 

Challenge to Britain is unequivocally anti-capitalist. It is not 
Communist. It commits the British Labor Party to a rather rapid 
enlargement of the area of nationalization. After four days of inten- 
sive debate and discussion, the Party is as thoroughly behind the docu- 
ment as a federation of trade union, political, and cooperative units 
can hope to be. 


Birds of a Feather 

The collapse of the Russian, German, and Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires in 1917-18, the defeat of Italy and Japan, and the disintegra- 
tion of the British, Dutch, and French Empires following 1945, left 
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the United States as the chief defender and exponent of the competi- 
tive, acquisitive, war-making, empire-building, social pattern variously 
known as western, modern, and Christian civilization, It fell to the 
lot of President Truman to announce this fact in his get-tough-with- 
Russia policy of 1946 and his stamp-out-Communism program an- 
nounced in March 1947. Inquisition, witch-hunting, and book-burn- 
ing at home and the financing and arming of anti-Communists 
abroad were logical consequences of this new United States role as 
the leader of world reaction. 


Another, and in terms of traditional Americanism, an even more 
distasteful consequence of Washington’s new position has been the 
recruiting of an international “defense corps,” composed of the nations 
which, for one reason or another, were prepared to beat up Com- 
munists. This anti-Communist corps is headed by a rearmed West 
Germany. Japan is slated for a similar position in the Far East. 
Among its members are Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, Syngman Rhee 
in South Korea, Bao-Dai in Indo-China, Zahedi in Iran, and Franco 
in Spain. All seven nations are in token control of important strategic 
positions. All have agreed to military occupation by United States 
forces. All are persecuting, witch-hunting, and proscribing Commu- 
nists in the most approved Washington manner. 


Military Necessity 

General Franco is the latest recruit to join the anti-Communist 
corps, to agree to United States military occupation, and to receive 
his bonus of a quarter billion dollars and his arsenal of United States 
military equipment. 

Franco’s adherence to the anti-Communist defense forces has pro- 
duced violent reactions among stalwart supporters of Washington- 
sponsored policies such as the New York Times. In its editorial of 
September 28 (the United States-Spanish agreement was made public 
on the 26th), the New York Times quoted the United Nations As- 
sembly resolution of December 12, 1946: “In origin, nature, structure 
and general conduct, the Franco regime is a fascist regime patterned 
on, and established largely as a result of aid received from Hitler’s 
Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Fascist Italy.” The Times editor adds, 
“that regime has not changed in any way since 1946, and the con- 
demnation—which is a moral as well as a political one—still stands.” 

The editorial points out that of the various factors leading to 
the Washington-Madrid agreement, “military strategy proved to be 
the decisive one, but political and moral considerations could not be 
dismissed. In our opinion they should have outweighed the strategic 
factor.” And it concludes on 


a note of profound regret. If there had been any chance of the 
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Franco regime being overthrown by internal developments, that 
is now gone. As we strengthen the Generalissimo’s military forces, 
we strengthen his grip on the country, and our economic aid 
will have a similar political effect. We fought World War II 
to defeat fascism, and now we are making a pact, if not an 
alliance, with a fascist government. 


On the same day, September 28, The Times of London devoted 
its leading editorial to the same theme—the United States-Spanish 
agreement. Objections to the agreement “will be mainly political.” 
“When political objections are so obvious, there must have been 
many cogent strategic reasons for coming to the agreement.” 


The strong American aircraft-carrier task force in the Medi- 
terranean, called the Sixth Fleet, has hitherto had no base on 
the scale of Malta or Gibraltar and has been maintained by 
“mobile, logistic support groups” of supply ships and tankers 
Warships in need of great repairs have had to go back across 
the Atlantic. When enlarged, Spanish bases will firmly establish 
the United States as a Mediterranean power. 


The Times of London, like its counterpart in New York, con- 
cludes on this note: “The ground for this agreement is military neces- 
sity; it is not the first time that military necessity has reversed the 
order in which a diplomatist and an economist would approach a 
problem—and it is not the first time that a military necessity has 
been regretted by many on other grounds.” 





Military necessity, in this instance, utters its familiar slogan: 
“Damn the moralities! Clear for action! Full steam ahead!” 


One of the "Free" Nations 

Among the nations banded together under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, to preserve and promote free- 
dom, is the Republic of South Korea. Both the President and the 
Secretary have been in Korea during the past year. Both have en- 
countered Syngman Rhee. Both know his record. If they wish addi- 
tional information concerning him and his doings they will find it in 
George McCune’s Korea Today (1950) and I. F. Stone’s Hidden 
History of the Korean War (1952). 

What does “free” South Korea look like to a correspondent of 
the New York Times? Let Robert Alden answer (New York Times, 
Sept. 6, 1953): 


It is well, if not very pleasant, to remember that the republic, 
although it has the outward trappings of a democracy—an elected 
National Assembly and an elected President—as a matter of fact 
is in all its practical aspects a police state. Power politics rather 
than the popular will generally win the day. Through a news- 
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print monopoly the government controls all newspapers; it con- 
trols all radio stations, and no one could voice opposition to the 
President or any other important government figure in public 
without almost certainly being taken away and imprisoned. There 
is a large national police force and its power is unquestioned, 


Patrick O’Donovan, in the London Sunday Observer (Septem- 
ber 20, 1953) is even more specific. He chronicles the recent consoli- 
dation of the National Corps “for youths between 18 and 40,” “to 
centralize the control of elections.” Rhee’s hold on South Korea is 
described as absolute. “All the United Nations and United States 
plans for the rehabilitation of Korea are subject to the President’s 
whims. This would be bearable if his intentions were not diametrically 
opposed to those of the United Nations. He plans for more war; the 
United Nations for a reasonable settlement.” O’Donovan cites ex- 
amples of the way in which large-scale gift shipments reach the 
black market and reconstruction funds end up in private pockets. 
He concludes: 


There can be no control over the endemic corruption of 
Korea. There is no opposition to check it and Rhee finds other 


issues more important. . . . Rhee has forced a real setback on 
United Nations plans; he has made it plain that democracy is 
still only a word in the South. . . . He has further consolidated 


his power to rule unchecked by even a breath of public opinion. 


These descriptions of South Korea as a police state, ruled by 
a corrupt oligarchy under the personal direction of Syngman Rhee, 
are not new. The story has been repeated in the press of Europe 
and North America, in magazine articles and books through the past 
five or six years. 

Rhee, like Franco, is a despot, employing police terror and con- 
doning corruption in order to advance the interests of the oligarchy 
of which he is a member and for which he speaks. To class South 
Korea among the “free” nations is to smear the word freedom. 


What Does Mr. Rhee Know, Mr. Secretary? 


President Syngman Rhee has been playing ducks and drakes with 
the State Department and its Secretary. By his mass release of prison- 
ers, by his demands for a United States-Korea security compact, by 
his refusal to sit at a conference with representatives from India, by 
his insistence on a clause binding the United States to quit the peace 
conference after 90 days, and by his repeated threats to continue and 
expand the war in Korea, he has done more than any other individual 
to hinder and obstruct peacemaking. 


How has Mr. Dulles dealt with his unruly ward? In response 
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to Rhee’s noisy demands and threats, a special representative from 
President Eisenhower spent days pleading with Rhee to permit the 
conclusion of the armistice. Secretary Dulles took with him to Korea 
a retinue of State Department officials and a supervisory group of 
Congressmen to help him write the military alliance between the 
United States and South Korea. 


Under the published terms of this alliance, President Rhee got 
a unilateral assurance of military backing for South Korea in case of 
attack, a promise that the United States would join with South 
Korea in walking out of the projected peace conference at the end 
of 90 days, an agreement to exclude India from the conference, and 
a promise of reconstruction funds of around a billion dollars. In re- 
turn President Rhee agreed to stop making trouble and to permit 
United States armed forces to continue their occupation of Korea. 


All over western Europe people who follow world affairs are 
asking how Rhee was able to extort from Dulles such extraordinarily 
favorable terms. Many explanations are being offered. In the next 
few paragraphs I should like to set down a theory of the Rhee-Dulles 
relationship which has won considerable support. 


(1) Since 1950 United States policy, at home and abroad, has 
been based on the assumption that North Korea began the Korean 
Civil War on June 25, 1950. Note these three quotations from the 
Dulles address to the American Legion Convention in St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 2, 1953. (a) “The Korean war began in a way in which wars 
often begin—a potential aggressor miscalculated.” (b) “A single 
Chinese Communist aggressive front extends from Korea on the north 
to Indo-China on the south.” (c) “The Korean war forms one part 
of the world-wide effort of Communism to conquer freedom.” 


This three-fold assumption—that the North Koreans began the 
Korean War, that China was a party to the aggression, and that the 
Korean-Chinese aggression in Asia is one segment of a Communist 
drive for world domination—provides the foundation upon which Mr. 
Dulles, the State Department, and the western bloc in the United 
Nations have built their policy during the past three years. The entire 
assumption rests back on the premise that North Korea began the 
war on June 25, 1950. 

(2) Mr. Dulles was in the Far East in May and June, 1950. 
He was photographed at the 38th Parallel. He had extensive consulta- 
tions with Rhee during his visit. I. F. Stone’s Hidden History of the 
Korean War gives the details. 

(3) Rhee and Dulles both needed war or the threat of war: 
Rhee to bolster his shaky political hold on South Korea; the United 
States because American interests wanted North Korean and Man- 
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churian minerals, a crippled submissive China, a bridgehead on the 
Asian mainland, and control of Formosa. They also needed a war 
tonic for the threatened business depression which was worrying Wall 
Street and Washington. 


(4) Dulles knows how the Korean War began. So does Rhee. 
Dulles has staked his personal reputation and the State Department’s 
policy on the three assumptions which he laid down in St. Louis. 
President Truman jumped into the war on those assumptions. The 
western world has accepted them and acted upon them for three 
years, So far as we know, there has been no official investigation, 
either by Washington or by the United Nations, to determine their 
validity. They have been taken for granted. 

(5) Dulles knows whether or not the assumptions are well 
founded. So does Rhee, Dulles knows that Rhee knows. If Rhee 
should tell what he knows, Dulles’ personal reputation and United 
States and United Nations policy might be blown sky-high. 

(6) _ Therefore, Rhee can collect blackmail until the end of the 
chapter. 

Some day men will know the truth about the origins of the 
Korean War. From my point of view, the sooner the better. A United 
Nations commission consisting of a dozen competent experts and 
scholars drawn from neutral nations and empowered to summon wit- 
nesses, to subpoena documents, to collect evidence, and to reach con- 
clusions, would be the quickest and simplest way to settle the question. 
Until such a commission publishes its evidence and its conclusions, 
President Rhee can continue to levy blackmail. Secretary Dulles will 
know whether Rhee’s kicks and squeals, or the truth about the Korean 
war, is the lesser of the two evils. 





Mr. Burnham [in his new book Containment or Liberation?] 
accuses Washington of never having done any of the nasty things 
which are customary in political warfare, such as using “diplomatic 
immunity for spying and subversion.” Come, come, Mr. Burnham. 
You could usefully spend a few days doing some reporting around 
Washington. 

—Joseph C, Harsch, Washington cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor, in the New York Times Book 
Review, March 1, 1953. 
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THE LABOR PARTY 
PREPARES FOR POWER 


BY A BRITISH SOCIALIST 


The Labor Party expects a general election within twelve months 
and hopes to win it. This is the outstanding fact that emerges from 
the two conferences—the Trades Union Congress in Douglas and the 
Labor Party in Margate—that took place in September. The new 
program that was adopted at Margate—the original draft, Challenge 
to Britain, being only slightly amended—was that of a party which 
is preparing for power and is ready to accept compromises for the 
sake of unity in the face of the enemy. 


The Margate Conference, indeed, may have been one of the 
most important in Labor’s history. It saw the end of the Bevanite 
controversy. Only last year, at Morecambe, the shooting war between 
the Bevanites and the right wing of the party had reached its climax, 
and the guns continued to rumble right up to the eve of this year’s 
conference. It was reported that the big trade unions thought Chal- 
lenge to Britain too radical: they had published their own “interim 
report” on public ownership, which was full of warnings against 
“hasty” and “ill-considered” nationalization proposals, and had been 
able to get it ratified by a 3-to-2 majority at their Congress early in 
September. It was known that Herbert Morrison, backed by the “Big 
Three” of the TUC (Arthur Deakin, Tom Williamson, and Sir 
William Lawther), was desperately trying to get back on the Labor 
Executive, either by defeating ageing Arthur Greenwood in the elec- 
tion for party treasurer or by means of an amendment to the party 
constitution which would give him, as Deputy Leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Party, an ex-officio seat. And everyone believed that the 
right wing would come to Margate seeking a showdown as revenge 
for its defeat at Morecambe last year. 

Then something strange happened. It looked like a formal un- 
derstanding between the Bevanites and the Right; it may only have 
been a gentleman’s agreement. In any case, it was quite clear from 
the moment that Attlee, Bevan, and Edith Summerskill walked on 
to the platform of the pre-conference rally on Sunday, September 
27th, that an armistice of some sort had been signed. Its terms were 
embodied in Challenge to Britain and in an emergency resolution 


The author is MR’s regular British correspondent. 
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on foreign policy, published the day before the conference began and 
ratified overwhelmingly in the course of the week. The party was 
closing its ranks. Most of the issues on which the controversy had 
been most bitter had been buried by events. Others had been settled 
by a compromise. Though the Left rolled up a steady vote of one 
and a half to two millions for every attempt to write more radical 
commitments into the draft program, there was no sting in its attack 
and little resentment at its inevitable defeats. Too many of those 
who might have led it against the Executive’s proposals were mem- 
bers of the Executive now, and were parties to the negotiated settle- 
ment. For the record, the Left registered its votes for the amend- 
ments, just as it returned the six Bevanites to the Executive with 
larger majorities than last year to show it had signed an armistice 
agreement, not surrender terms, and that it was still able to fight if 
the truce was violated. 


Unity was possible because the Right was also making conces- 
sions. Herbert Morrison withdrew from the embittering struggle for 
the treasurership, and returned to the Executive ex-officio; the big 
unions accepted commitments in Challenge to Britain which they had 
resisted in the drafting stages; and the foreign policy statement, de- 
spite many ambiguities, left the extreme Right as isolated as it left 
the handful of extreme leftists, many of them former Trotskyists, 
whose voice is heard in a small monthly sheet called Socialist Outlook. 
It was this group, in fact, which did most of the shouting. The ma- 
jority of the delegates were only too glad that the Bevanite row was 
at last over, and that they at last had a program which the whole 
party could unite in selling to an electorate which, according to the 
latest opinion polls, has begun to swing away from the Tories. 

What is Labor’s new policy? 

It assumes, firstly, that Labor’s first priority is to set the national 
economy on a sound footing. Labor, as Harold Wilson said, may re- 
turn to power in conditions “not unlike 1931.” Most people in the 
party now think that there will be some recession in the United 
States and that this will have drastic effects on the British economy, 
since a fall of as little as six percent in American consumption would 
virtually wipe out Britain’s entire dollar-earning trade. They also be- 
lieve that the present apparent improvement in Britain’s position is 
illusory, since it conceals a fall in overall production and has been 
achieved by pushing down purchasing power, thus cutting the con- 
sumption of necessities by the mass of the working population. 


The emphasis in the Labor program, therefore, is on the expan- 
sion of the British economy and its protection against cold trade- 
winds blowing across the Atlantic. Such an expansion can only be 
achieved by extending public control and ownership, and by a 
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planned direction of investment into the most vital industries. The 
main commitments must be set in this context. They are: 

(1) Renationalize steel and road transport. 

(2) Establish public ownership of “sections of the engineering 
industry” and undertake direct state investment in factories and 
equipment. Likewise, establish public ownership of the key machine 
tool manufacturers, makers of mining machinery, and a “substantial” 
part of the chemical industry. 


(3) Take powers to acquire aircraft construction firms and to 
intervene directly in heavy electrical engineering and shipbuilding. 
(4) Take powers to acquire and work mineral deposits. 


(5) Reorganize agriculture to secure a 30 percent increase in 
output. 


(6) Introduce stringent financial and taxation controls on the 
economy, not merely for planning purposes, but also to secure a shift 
in the pattern of ownership of capital (1 percent of the population 
still owns 50 percent of the national wealth) and “an increased share 
in the national income” for the working class. 


Together with these proposals go the second part of the pro- 
gram. The National Health Service is to be made free again; educa- 
tion is to be reorganized to provide more nearly equal opportunity; 
pensions and other social security benefits are to be linked to the cost 
of living to give them a stable value in an expansionary economy; 
equal pay for women is at last to be “immediately implemented” ; 
and a National Building Corporation is to be set up to construct 
public housing. 


There is, in fact, more than enough here to keep any Labor gov- 
ernment busy; this is a domestic policy suited to a period in which 
the electorate is less interested in far-reaching and “doctrinaire” 
schemes of social reconstruction than in achieving economic security, 
both for the nation and for the individual. The question that remains 
unanswered, and must remain unanswered for the present, is whether 
this program will actually be adequate to the conditions under which 
Labor is likely to achieve office. May it not be necessary to carry 
through social reconstruction on a scale far larger than that envisaged 
in this document if economic survival and independence are to be 
secured? Labor may win the next election and then find that the 
fundamental differences of outlook which were concealed by the 
Margate peace treaty will lead to a repetition of the internal struggle 
of the last two years. 


The reason why it was possible to dodge this issue at Margate 
is that while Labor thinking is increasingly shaped by a belief that 
economic crisis is unavoidable, the party has to solicit votes from 
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a public that sees no evident signs of crisis, and has developed a 
strong prejudice against any form of “extremism.” Labor, therefore, 
has to produce a policy that looks moderate and yet gives it a man- 
date to take drastic steps should they be necessary. Such a dilemma 
oddly enough, made it possible to reconcile, for the moment at least, 
the Left, Center, and Right of the party. Each finds enough in the 
document to satisfy it. 


A similar compromise was reached on foreign policy. The emer- 
gency resolution stated firmly that there must be “close cooperation 
with the U.S.A.” as being “essential to Britain and the Common- 
wealth,” and reaffirmed support for NATO. Almost every other 
point it made, however, was in opposition to the general line of 
American foreign policy. It declared for a British initiative “to break 
the East-West deadlock”; called for a Four Power Conference “at 
the earliest date”; preferred the “peaceful reunification of a demo- 
cratic Germany” to German rearmament; urged a full settlement in 
the Far East and the admission of Communist China to the UN; 
agreed to review the defense program “in the light of the interna- 
tional situation and our economic position” (burial of the original 
Bevanite controversy); rejected the idea of “liberating” Eastern 
Europe; proposed setting a definite date for Malayan “self-determin- 
ation” and declared for colonial “self-government” on a basis of 
“partnership and racial equality”; and condemned the damage “done 
to Anglo-American relations by political witch-hunting in the U.S.A.” 

The Margate Conference, in short, has given every local Labor 
Party a broad program on which it can wholeheartedly campaign in 
the coming months. If the program is not so radical as these local 
parties, for the most part, would like, and if it may prove too moder- 
ate when put to the test of government, it is still a great deal better 
than both the program and the record of the Labor government of 
1950-1951. Some commentators here have, to be sure, been interpret- 
ing it as a shift to the Right. But it is more properly to be regarded 
a measure of the shift to the Left on the part of the non-Bevanite 
leaders of the party. 

The Labor Party is a ponderous and complicated machine. At 
this stage in its history it could be captured by the Left only at the 
certain price of alienating a large part of the electorate, and the 
possible price of splitting the party. Margate was not a dramatic 
victory for the Left in the sense that Morecambe was last year. But 
it was a victory. A united party with a real prospect of power is a 
more cheerful prospect for most party members than the pursuit of 
ideological purity in a political wilderness. 

If British socialists now wish to carry the party and the country 
further to the Left, they must settle down to basic socialist education 
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and propaganda. Before they can do this, however, they must first 
work out what they themselves mean by socialism in contemporary 
British conditions. Until they do, they will have to be satisfied with 


such compromises as those embodied in the new program adopted 
at Margate. 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE 
McCARTHY COMMITTEE 


BY CORLISS LAMONT 


To The Senate Permanent Subcommittee On Investigations Of The 
Senate Committee On Government Operations: 

1. I, Corliss Lamont, residing at 450 Riverside Drive, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, having been subpoenaed 
before this Committee by subpoena dated the 21st day of September, 
1953, and signed by Joseph R. McCarthy, as Chairman, do hereby 
respectfully object to the power and jurisdiction of the Committee 
to inquire into: 

(a) My political beliefs 

(b) Any other personal and private affairs 

(c) My religious beliefs 

(d) My associational activities. 

2. Let it be understood that I am a private citizen of the 
United States. That I hold no office of public honor or trust and I 
am not employed in any governmental department, nor am I under 
salary or grant from any governmental department. 

3. To dispose of a question causing current apprehension I am 
a loyal American and I am not now and never have been a member 
of the Communist Party. 

4. The grounds of my objection are: 


(a) As stated in United States vs. Rumley, 97 L. Ed. 494, a 
case involving a refusal to give testimony before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, the Supreme Court 
of the United States said, in a concurring opinion by Mr. 
Justice Douglas: 


“The power of investigation is also limited. Inquiry into per- 
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sonal and private affairs is precluded.” 


(b) The Supreme Court of the United States has said in 
Jones vs, Securities and Exchange Commission, 298 US. 1, 
through Mr. Justice Sutherland: 

“The citizen when interrogated about his private affairs has 
a right before answering to know why the inquiry is made; and 
if the purpose disclosed is not a legitimate one he is not required 
to answer.” 


(c) Under the First Amendment to the Constitution the power 
of investigation by Congress into matters involving freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press cannot be used in the 
absence of legislative intent or power. The Congress of the 
United States has no constitutional right to legislate with 
regard to prior limitation on utterance in either form, and 
as to any books already written or statements made no 
ex-post facto law can be passed determining innocence or 
criminality, and therefore any investigation into my writ- 
ings is beyond the power of this Committee. 


5. Under our constitution our government is a government of 
limited powers, tripartite in form, consisting of the Legislative, the 
Judicial and the Executive, and any inquiry into personal conduct, 
personal beliefs, associational activity lies within the jurisdiction of 
the judicial department, and the exercise of this power by the Legis- 
lature is an unconstitutional invasion of the power of the judiciary. 

The Supreme Court has held that this separation of powers is 
fundamental to the existence of our democracy and that not even 
an emergency warrants an invasion of the powers of one department 
by the other, Youngstown Sheet @ Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579. 

6. The jurisdiction of this Committee is further limited by the 
statutes which constitute and set forth its function and sphere of 
authority. Under the rules of the Senate and the statutes organizing 
the appointment of this Standing Committee, this Committee has no 
authority to examinc into the personal and private affairs of private 
citizens. Any action with regard to my books by officials of the 
government was done without my prior knowledge or consultation 
with me. I took no part in any proceedings involving any govern- 
mental authority and therefore this Committee is without power to 
examine me under the rules and statute governing it. 

7. This Committee is not a competent tribunal. The resignation 
from this Committee of all members belonging to one of the major 
parties, ie., the Democratic Party, has deprived this Committee of 
its competency to act until it has been properly constituted. 
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NATIONALISM AND LABOR IN IRELAND 


BY ANDREW BOYD 


PART 2 


When James Connolly was executed by a British firing squad 
after the 1916 Rebellion, the Irish working class lost its most com- 
petent and courageous leader. No one of equal stature has yet arisen 
in the Irish labor movement to take his place as leader and theorist. 
Connolly was forty-six when he died, but for most of his adult life 
he had labored in the building of an Irish socialist and trade-union 
movement which he hoped would be guided by the teachings of 
Marx and Engels. He was the son of Irish working-class exiles in 
Scotland, and, after becoming acquainted with Marxian socialism 
in the British labor movement, he came to Ireland in 1896 and 
founded the Irish Socialist Republican Party. The manifesto of this 
party reveals Connolly’s thorough understanding of the need for im- 
mediate social reforms in education, health services, labor legislation, 
and so on, that would make easier the road to socialism. 


Two other events of importance to the labor movement in 
Ireland took place about the same time. The Irish Trades Union 
Congress was founded in 1895, and in Rome Pope Leo XIII issued 
the antisocialist encyclical Rerum Novarum, which very few people 
in Ireland outside the higher Catholic clergy may have noticed at the 
time of its publication but which has since been used by clerically 
dominated members of the Irish labor movement as the Christian 
answer to Marxism. 


From the beginning of his active political career, Connolly 
taught that the Irish socialist movement must become part of Ire- 
land’s anti-imperialist struggle for independence. At the founding 
of the Irish Socialist Republican Party he declared that “the two 
trends of revolutionary thought in Ireland—the socialist and the 
nationalist—were not antagonistic but complementary and that the 
Irish socialist was in reality the best Irish patriot.” Ireland was then 
widely regarded as the most politically progressive of the small na- 
tions struggling for freedom, and in the days of the First International 
it had had the active support of Marx and Engels. Engels, particularly, 
had very close links with Ireland. 


Andrew Boyd is a shop steward and leading member of his local of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union in Belfast, Northern Ireland. He is a veteran lec- 
turer and writer for the left-wing press, and is now collecting material for 
a history of the Irish trade union movement. 
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Connolly’s attitude to the Irish national struggle, however, was 
never understood by some sections of the British labor movement, 
nor was it accepted by Protestant trade unionists or members of the 
Independent Labor Party in the North of Ireland.* The former, to 
excuse their hostility to Ireland’s fight for independence, fell back on 
the old doctrine that nationalism and socialist internationalism were 
incompatible. The latter insisted that the interests of the Irish work- 
ers would best be served, not by Home Rule or political separation 
from England, but by remaining within the United Kingdom and by 
maintaining their membership in the British labor movement. When 
the British Independent Labor Party learned that Connolly was one 
of the leaders of the 1916 Rebellion, it declared that he was “terribly 
and criminally mistaken.” Arthur Henderson, the leader of the 
British Labor Party, was in the war cabinet that ordered the execu- 
tion of the Republican rebels. 

Connolly not only worked to bring scientific socialism to the 
Irish working class but, like Tom Mann and Ben Tillett in their work 
among the dockers of England, he, with Jim Larkin, laid the founda- 
tions of trade unionism among the mass of unskilled workers in 
Ireland. In 1914, as a socialist, he was opposed to the war because 
he clearly understood its imperialist causes; but he also saw it as an 
opportunity for Irishmen to strike a blow for their freedom. In this 
he agreed with the middle-class Republicans. The 1916 Rebellion was 
the culmination of that policy. 

Connolly’s signature, with those of Pearse, Clarke, Plunkett, 
MacDonagh, MacDiarmada, and Ceannt, is on the Republican 
Declaration; but unlike the other Republican leaders, some of whom 
sought German aid in their fight against England, Connolly boldly 
inscribed on his banner the watchword of Irish labor—Neither King 
nor Kaiser but Ireland. 

Because he is forever enshrined in the memory of the Irish 
nation, bourgeois political thought in Ireland cannot ignore James 
Connolly. His name is inseparably linked with the republican ideal. 
In poetry he is immortalized by Yeats: — 

I write it out in verse— 
MacDonagh and MacBride 
And Connolly and Pearse 
Now and in time to be 
Wherever green is worn, 

Are changed, changed utterly: 
A terrible beauty is born. 


* In the early 1900s a branch of the British Independent Labor Party had 
been established in Belfast. All its ideas and propaganda were taken from 
the British labor movement. 
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But the two political trends in the Irish nationalist bourgeoisie 
have each a particular attitude to Connolly. To the extreme national- 
ist Right, whose ideal Ireland would be modelled on Salazar’s im- 
poverished Portugal, he is a political ogre, a Marxist materialist 
whose influence could only be harmful to the younger Irish genera- 
tions. The clerics and the lay clerics—in Ireland well to the Right, 
as they are elsewhere—cannot forget the severe trouncing he gave to 
their learned Jesuit, Father Kane, who in 1910 delivered a Lenten 
broadside against socialism. Father Kane and his lectures would have 
been forgotten long ago had Connolly not answered him in Labour, 
Nationality and Religion. This masterpiece of Marxist political 
pamphleteering has since been studied by two generations of Irish 
socialists. It is an exposure of the ways in which religion is used 
against progress generally and against the labor movement in par- 
ticular, the classical answer to those cringing people who preach that 
socialism is sin. 

The more liberal Republicans, on the other hand, remember 
Connolly for his nationalist republicanism but ignore his Marxian 
socialism. When they commemorate the men of 1916, they assert that 
towards the end of his life Connolly was more nationalist—in their 
bourgeois sense—than socialist. They might in this way succeed in 
canonizing Connolly and in reducing his political importance had 
he not bequeathed to future Irish generations so much published 
material to prove himself the forerunner of all Irish Marxists. 

Connolly’s most important work, Labour in Irish History, is a 
history of two centuries of working-class and peasant struggle. It is 
a Marxist analysis of the political upheavals, the revolutionary move- 
ments and rebellions that enrich Irish history from the eighteenth 
century onward. In this work, for example, he exposes Dan O’Connell 
—known as the King of the Beggars, the liberator who won political 
emancipation for Irish Catholics in the early nineteenth century 
and who is now the idol of the nationalist Right as an arch-enemy 
of the working class and trade unionism both in England and in 
Ireland. O’Connell, whose monuments are numerous in Ireland, was 
a member of the British Parliament and was responsible for setting 
up a special parliamentary committee to investigate the alleged 
tyranny of the Dublin trade unions. 

Connolly stated that his purpose in writing Labour in Irish 
History was to explain “in detail the position of Irish workers in 
the past and the lessons to be derived from a study of that position 
in guiding the working class movement.” The chief lesson was that, 
despite all past rebellions to assert Ireland’s nationhood, the basic 
economic interests of the Irish workers were entirely opposed to the 
interests of the Irish employing and property-owning classes. Con- 
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nolly wrote that “Irish toilers henceforth will base their fight, not 
upon winning or losing the right to talk in an Irish parliament, but 
upon their progress towards the mastery of those factories, work- 
shops and farms upon which a people’s bread and liberties depend.” 


Connolly’s teachings can be summed up in this way: He believed 
in a united Irish socialist republic which would eventually be estab- 
lished by the political power of the working class. But he saw that 
first the domination of England must be ended so that Irishmen 
could manage their own affairs—to this end he joined with people 
whose social politics he must have disliked—and that the Irish work- 
ing class, Protestants in the North and Catholics elsewhere, must 
be united in a fighting labor movement. In this movement, he be- 
lieved, “the North and the South will again clasp hands, again will 
it be demonstrated, as in ’98 that the pressure of a common ex- 
ploitation can make enthusiastic rebels out of a Protestant working 
class, earnest champions of civil and religious liberty out of Catho- 
lics, and out of both a united Social Democracy.”* 

The Irish labor movement is still far from achieving that united 
action which Connolly insisted was essential for the success of social- 
ism in Ireland. Partition has played havoc with labor unity, especially 
in Tory-dominated Ulster. There, the Northern Ireland Labor Party 
has been easily intimidated by Tory threats and hysteria into accept- 
ing the partition and now seeks at the polls to gain the support of 
the Ulster Protestant working class. At one time the Northern Ire- 
land Labor Party was at least not antagonistic to the antipartition 
movement, but within recent years all antipartition members have 
been expelled, all references that might be interpreted as latent desires 
to end partition have been removed from the policy and constitution 
of the party, and unconditional acceptance of partition has been in- 
serted. 


The policy of the Northern Ireland Labor Party closely re- 
sembles the policy of the right wing of the British Labor party with 
which it has closer links than with any other section of the Irish 
Labor movement. In fact the leaders of this party boast that it has 
severed all connections with the Irish Labor Party and that the gap 
which separates the two is greater than the gap that separates the 
Northern Ireland Labor Party from the Tories. 


Therefore, accepting the partition and the status of Northern 


* Connolly here refers to the Rebellion of United Irishmen in 1798 when, 
under Protestant leadership and influenced by the ideas of the American and 
French Revolutions, Protestant and Catholic farmers, artisans, and tradesmen 
rose in arms against the British in Ireland. The Rebellion of United Irish- 
men was the beginning of republicanism in Ireland and achieved that 
militant unity which all progressive Irish socialists desire. 
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Ireland as part of the United Kingdom, the leaders of the Northern 
Ireland Labor party have drawn up a policy which they believe can 
be successfully applied within the present boundaries of the six 
partitioned counties. But this is not a socialist policy, it is hardly 
even a labor reformist policy, because it calls only for an economic 
tightening up of six-county capitalism, with suggestions that may 
ease the persistent unemployment problem, improve the exploitation 
of natural resources, subsidize industry and agriculture, and make 
changes in the educational, health, and social welfare services. But 
throughout the whole of the statement which proclaims this policy, 
the idea of socialism is not once mentioned. Neither is there any 
mention of that nationalization of industry which is the policy of the 
British Labor Party. 


Thus the Tories in Ulster, by again playing upon religious fears, 
have isolated a section of the labor movement and driven it into 
a position where it believes that by championing partition like Tories 
themselves, it can win representation in the parliament of Northern 
Ireland. Actually since the Northern Ireland Labor Party became 
a propartition party it has lost what few parliamentary seats it did 
hold, because those seats represented marginal constituencies where 
Labor could depend on the Catholic opposition to Ulster Toryism 
to produce a majority at the polls. This support has been lost as a 
result of the propartition policy. 

While the Northern Ireland Labor Party is bullied by Tory 
Protestant bigotry, the Irish Labor Party in the South is swayed by 
the weighty political influence of the Catholic hierarchy. Under 
this influence, all reference to an Irish Workers Republic was re- 
moved from the constitution of the party some years ago, and as the 
nonparty Irish Times recently remarked, “The Irish Labor Party 
which once called itself socialist would now recoil in horror from 
such an appellation.” 

The influence of the hierarchy was revealed in the controversy 
on the Mother and Child Welfare Bill which brought down the 
coalition government in 1951. Dr. Browne, the progressively minded 
Minister of Health, had drawn up a bill that would have given im- 
proved health and welfare services, free of a means test, to all 
mothers and their children. But the Catholic clergy, determined for 
some dark and ulterior reasons—possibly in consideration of the 
vested interests of the medical profession—that such a progressive 
step should not be taken, denounced the proposed bill as contrary 
to Christian teaching and dangerous to the “faith and morals” of 
Catholics. 

Some sections of the Irish labor movement, like the Irish Trades 
Union Congress and the Dublin Trades Council, rallied support for 
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the Health Minister and his bill, but the leaders of the Labor Party 
fell in behind the hue and cry of the clergy, forced the resignation 
of Dr. Browne when he refused to withdraw his bill, and, in the re- 
sulting political confusion, unintentionally brought about the down- 
fall of the coalition. 

The coalition had been formed in 1948 to keep the Fianna Fail 
party out of office and in reality to give Fine Gael a chance to rule 
again. It consisted of Fine Gael which had the majority of members 
in the Coalition, the Irish Labor Party, the farmers’ party called 
Clann na Talhman, and a newly formed Republican group named 
Clann na Poblacta. But the only common interest of these parties 
was the expediency which brought them together. Despite the ex- 
periences of this coalition, the policy conference of the Irish Labor 
Party last April accepted a suggestion from its Executive Committee 
“to co-operate with another political party or parties, in the forma- 
tion of a government committed publicly to an agreed programme 
of economic and social measures in broad conformity with Labor 
Party policy.” 

The previous coalition had no such agreed program, and it is 
hardly likely that Fine Gael will agree with some items of Labor 
Party policy, such as the resolution of the April conference that “all 
land of over 200 acres should be transferred to landless men or 
added to uneconomic holdings with compensation to be paid to the 
former owners,” or with the resolution which called on the Irish 
people to “demand abstention from all military alliances, and to 
further peace by an international war on hunger, disease and desti- 
tution.” This resolution, which obviously refers to the North Atlantic 
Pact, could not be accepted by those who believe that Ireland should 
unco”ditionally join the anti-Soviet bloc. 

Though the present leaders of the Irish Labor Party lack 
Connolly’s vigorous Marxist outlook, there has been since Connolly’s 
day a tradition of alliance between Labor and the Republicans on the 
important questions of Ireland’s national rights. This tradition was 
broken when Labor entered the coalition government, and _ pro- 
gressives in the Irish labor movement today believe that the Labor 
Party—if Fianna Fail’s political hesitations make agreement with 
the Republicans impossible—should remain free from other entan- 
glements and, with its own independent policy, hold the balance 
of power in the Dail. Labor, by the strength of its elected deputies, is 
in a position to do this and possibly with as much success as Parnell 
had when his party held the balance between Tories and Liberals in 
the British Commons in Gladstone’s day. It is certain that the coali- 
tion with Fine Gael has not advanced the cause of labor in Ireland 
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because Fine Gael could be described, in Connolly’s term, as the 
Girondins of Ireland. 


The Irish Labor Party is the only political party which is or- 
ganized on both sides of the boundary that partitions Ireland. When 
the antipartition members were expelled from the Northern Ireland 
Labor Party, the Irish Labor Party accepted them as its affiliated 
branches in Ulster. These branches have successfully established 
themselves among the Catholic working class in the North where 
they enjoy more genuine support than the other party can gain from 
the Protestant workers. 

The Irish trade union movement is also weakened by a schism 
of a different kind from the split that divides the political parties. 
The Irish Trades Union Congress, which unites the trade unions 
of Northern Ireland and of Eire, is composed of some Irish unions 
whose headquarters are in Ireland and of unions which were 
originally formed as Irish branches of British craft unions during the 
nineteenth century. The Irish TUC was a united body until 1946 
when a section of the purely Irish unions disagreed with the TUC’s 
affiliation to the World Federation of Trade Unions and broke away 
to form the Congress of Irish Unions, 

Though the Irish TUC has since followed the British and the 
Americans out of the WFTU, thus removing the original cause of 
the split, the leaders of the Congress of Irish Unions now find 
another reason for disagreement. They refuse to cooperate with 
those unions whose headquarters are in England and which, they 
say, being controlled from England, have no right to operate in 
Ireland. But there are good historical reasons why these British 
unions are in Ireland. During the early days of trade unionism, when 
both countries were under one government, the old Irish craft unions 
found strength in affiliation with kindred unions in Britain. In the 
1850s the new model English trade unionism like, for example, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (now the powerful Amalgamated 
Engineering Union) spread to Ireland and developed as an integral 
part of the Irish labor movement. But this seems to weigh little with 
the leaders of the Congress of Irish Unions who by their policy would 
play the opposite hand in the Ulster Tories’ game and estrange a 
section of the Southern trade unionists from the long-established 
Irish sections of the British trade unions whose members number 
many thousands in the North. 

The chances of reuniting the Irish trade unions are, however, 
better than the possibilities of uniting the political sections of the 
Irish labor movement. Some of the big British unions favor a new 
policy of withdrawing from Ireland and encouraging their Irish 
members to form themselves into new Irish unions. The National 
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Union of Railwaymen, the Boot and Shoe Operatives Union, and the 
Typographical Association have already done this. The April con- 
ference of the Irish Labor Party set up a committee to invite both 
the Irish TUC and the Congress of Irish Unions to discuss means 
of achieving trade union unity, and it seems that the leaders of the 
CIU are beginning to realize that the question of British or Irish 
unions is not one that will keep the Irish trade unions divided. 

The Northern Ireland Tory government attacks the Irish TUC 
from another angle, by refusing to recognize or negotiate with the 
TUC’s Northern Committee, which was set up to deal with the 
special problems of the six counties, because, say the Ulster Tories, 
they cannot negotiate with a trade union body which is controlled 
from Dublin. 

The legacy of the dead generations weighs like an alp upon the 
brains of the living, wrote Marx. This is especially true of Ireland, 
where the legacy of religious and political hatreds of past genera- 
tions of Irish Tories today poisons the politics of the Irish labor 
movement. But there is another legacy that has been bequeathed to 
Irish toilers, and that is the tradition of long centuries of militant 
struggle against oppression and the memories of great Irish revolu- 
tionaries like Theobold Wolfe Tone, founder of the Society of United 
Irishmen and father of Irish republicanism; John Mitchel who in 
1848 was transported in chains to Van Dieman’s Land; O’Donovan 
Rossa and the Fenian Brotherhood; Michael Davitt who, with his 
Land League, drove the feudal landlords off the backs of the Irish 
peasantry; and James Connolly whose message of socialist unity 
points the only way forward for the working people of Ireland. 





War, religion, race, language, political reform, patriotism—apart 
from whatever intrinsic merits they may possess—all serve in the 
hands of the possessing class as counter irritants, whose function it is 
to avert the catastrophe of social revolution, by rendering heat in 
such parts of the body politic as are farthest removed from the seat 
of economic inquiry and consequently of class consciousness on the 
part of the proletariat. 


The bourgeois Irishman has long been an adept at such ma- 
neuvering, and has, it must be confessed, found in his working class 
countrymen exceedingly pliable material. 


—James Connolly 
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THE ATTACK ON THE LAWYERS GUILD 


On August 27th, in a speech to the American Bar Association 
convention in Boston, Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr., broke 
into the middle of a dissertation on the alarming growth of crime to 
announce that he proposed to place the National Lawyers Guild, only 
liberal and courageous bar association in America, on his list of “sub- 
versive organizations.” 

Such juxtaposition of unrelated subjects, “crime” and the “Guild,” 
is more in the character of a demagogue than of the highest law 
officer in the land. It is the deliberate and dishonest technique of 
one who fears to submit his case to rational analysis and seeks rather 
to appeal to emotion and prejudice. Hence the Attorney General’s 
reference to this organization of articulate, intelligent, social-minded, 
and courageous lawyers as “the legal mouthpiece” of the Communist 
Party. 

Brownell’s charges were a rehash of those made by the various 
Congressional un-American committees. The technique of public ac- 
cusation and conviction without notice, trial, or hearing was also the 
same. In Brownell’s case, it was even worse, for he is prosecutor, 
judge, and jury combined in these matters, and the branding of an 
organization by the Attorney General as “subversive” has graver con- 
sequences than similar labeling by the less respected Congressional 
committees. 

A number of conservative lawyers of considerable standing and 
stature in the American Bar Association declared privately that the 
Attorney General’s action with respect to the Guild was “shocking.” 
It was their opinion that no one should have the kind of power which 
he was presuming to exercise as prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

Perhaps reports of this reaction reached Brownell himself, be- 
cause on September 5th he attempted to bolster his action by another 
savage attack on the Guild in a speech to the American War Veterans 
of World War II at Indianapolis. Again, as at Boston, Brownell an- 
nounced his verdict in advance. But this time he broke new ground 
in his offer of evidence. 

The Guild, said this master logician, has followed the Communist 
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Party line on every major issue “excepting only those issues so notor- 
ious that their espousal would too clearly demonstrate the Commu- 
nist control.” This is an adroit mixture of guilt by association with 
and guilt by association from the Communist party. 

Under this test, the Guild’s condemnation of the Russian invasion 
of Finland in 1939, and its condemnation of “the North Korean in- 
vasion of South Korea” in 1950, offer the clearest proof of Commu- 
nist domination and control. The Guild’s protest in 1950 against ex- 
pulsion of the Yugoslav delegation from the International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers for their refusal to dissociate themselves from 
Tito’s policies, and its condemnation of the conduct of the prosecutor 
and judge in the Czechoslovak trial of Slansky and others, are given 
the sarne twist by the eager prosecutor-judge. 

As Guild President Ear! B. Dickerson said in his statement denying 
Brownell’s charges: “It is curious that Attorney General Brownell 
should cite the Guild’s differences from the Communist Party as proof 
that it is the party’s legal mouthpiece.” 

But Brownell had still weightier evidence. He singled out the fol- 
lowing parallelisms and positions as convincing evidence that the 
lawyers guild is “subversive.” 

The Daily Worker and the Lawyers Guild Review both have de- 
plored “attacks upon intellectual freedom of students and teachers.” 

The Communist Party has attacked J. Edgar Hoover as “chief 
of the national thought control police,” and the guild has opposed 
“what it called the Gestapo activities of the FBI and demanded the 
removal of Mr. Hoover.” 

The Guild has attacked “committees of Congress investigating 
Communism.” (This means that the Guild—along with thousands of 
other individuals, organizations, ministers, newspapers, and labor 
leaders—has attacked the Dies, J. Parnell Thomas, Velde, McCarran, 
McCarthy, and Jenner committees. ) 

The Guild opposed the European Recovery Plan. 

The Guild opposed the Smith Act and the Smith Act prosecutions. 

And finally, the Guild opposed the non-Communist affidavit 
provision of the Taft-Hartley law. (This section of the labor-manage- 
ment act, incidentally, has come under severe criticism from all labor 
organizations and from many employer individuals and groups.) 

For good measure, Brownell cited the fact that the Guild had 
interceded as amicus curiae in a number of cases in which victims of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial witch hunt of the past several 
years sought some concrete evidence of the fact that this is a country 
in which “a government of laws, not of men” obtains. 


In all the cases cited by Brownell, intervention of the Guild was 
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limited to presenting arguments “on broad legal and constitutional 
issues important to the general preservation of civil liberties in the 
United States.” (Statement of the Guild’s National Executive Board 
in answer to similar charges brought by the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, September 17, 1950.) 

In many of these cases the Supreme Court and other judges 
agreed with the Guild’s position. The reason, of course, is that in de- 
fending the Constitutional or civil rights of Communists or those 
called Communists, the Guild is not defending Communists as such; 
it is defending the Constitution, its Bill of Rights, and America’s 
democratic traditions. The Attorney General holds that it is “sub- 
versive” to differ with his office over the interpretation of what the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights and legal protections mean. How 
far down the road to fascism we have gone if that view should prevail! 
And how little protection would be left if no lawyers could be found 
to protest against the arbitrary proscription of individuals and organ- 
izations and the illegal use of extraordinary power. 

At the Boston convention at which Brownell spoke, the American 
Bar Association, itself—that ancient stronghold of privilege, property 
rights, and Liberty League lawyers—recognized and stressed the duty 
and responsibility of the Bar to provide legal aid “even to the most 
unpopular defendants” and the “correlative right of a lawyer to rep- 
resent and defend” such clients “without being penalized by having 
imputed to him his client’s reputation, views or character.” 

The Bar Association was trying to meet one of the most disgrace- 
ful situations in the legal field which it has ever had to meet—the 
fact that the victims of the witch hunt and the current hysteria 
cannot get lawyers to represent them because those lawyers who take 
their cases are labeled “subversive” by the Brownells, the McCarthys, 
the Veldes, the Jenners et al. So acute has the problem become that 
President Truman, before he left office, was forced to speak out, 
although he himself had been responsible for much of the hysteria 
that brought about the condition. Steve Nelson, Pennsylvania Com- 
munist official and defendant in a Smith Act prosecution, appealed 
to over 700 lawyers to take his case, without success. 

Not so long ago, Justice Douglas had this to say about the failure 
of the American bar to meet its responsibility: 


Fear even strikes at lawyers and the bar. Those accused of 
illegal Communist activity—all presumed innocent, of course, un- 
til found guilty—have difficulty getting reputable lawyers to de- 
fend them. 

Lawyers have talked with me about it. Many are worried. 
Some could not volunteer their services, for if they did they would 
lose clients and their firms would suffer. Others could not volun- 
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teer because if they did they would be dubbed “subversive” by 
their community and put in the same category as those they 
would defend. This is a dark tragedy. (New York Times Janu- 
ary 13, 1952.) 
Will there come a time when the great bar leaders begin to sense 
a disturbing abyss between their anniversary speeches about “Ameri- 
can freedoms and traditions” and the new, fascist-American tradition 
that is being thrust upon us? They are full of years, good living, 
kudos, and encomiums, to say nothing of clichés about the legal pro- 
fession as the great defender of American freedoms and civil liberties. 
What they say has a ringing sound; what they do, in too many cases, 
is to line up with the enemies of American freedoms and civil liberties. 


—<~WwRATHER BU 


om TORECASTING DEPT 

















\ DID You FIND OUT SENATOR M'CARTHY'S POSITION 
ON THE WEATHER ToDAY, COMMISSIONER. ® / 


The present attack on the Guild was perhaps inevitable. Given 
the proposition that the crypto-fascists of America are preparing for 
war or for depression, the crushing of dissent in either case becomes 
of paramount importance, The fight for civil liberties in this period 
has demonstrated that courageous, intelligent, and articulate legal 
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technicians and civil libertarians constitute a serious stumbling block 
in the drive of the anti-democratic forces in America for a cowed 
conformity. 


With rare exceptions, the lawyers who have come forward to 
defend the so-called unpopular causes and individuals, the liberal 
lawyers with a history of attachment to civil liberties, have been mem- 
bers of the Guild. They have refused to be intimidated, and the Guild 
has supported them and encouraged them. The problem thus becomes 
a simple one for Brownell: Eliminate the Lawyers Guild. Put the 
fear of McCarthy and a lost clientele, plus social, political, and eco- 
nomic ostracism, into these mavericks who still believe in the Abraham 
Lincoln tradition of the bar, and half the troubles of the war-and- 
depression party will be over. 


This is the real reason for Brownell’s action. The attack on liberal 
lawyers and their organization is part of the great effort being made 
to rewrite history, to end forever any possibility that there will ever 
come another New Deal to America, and to smash the liberal wings 
of both the Democratic and Republican parties, to say nothing of 
smaller and more liberal groups. The unforgivable crime of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild is that for 17 years it has actively supported 
and fought for what the country knows as the New Deal reforms. It 
has fought against reaction in America and has defended the Consti- 
tution, the Bill of Rights, and America’s democratic traditions against 
the forces which would subvert and destroy them. 


There has never been anything secret about the Guild and its 
activities. Its record of actions taken and policies adopted has been 
published and publicized. That record, President Dickerson said in his 
refutation of Brownell’s charges “will disprove the Attorney General’s 
unfounded charges and in due course will demonstrate to the Bar and 
the American people that as an independent liberal bar association, it 
is acting in the best traditions of American democracy and that those 
who are determined to silence it have abandoned that tradition.” 

What chance does the Guild have at the Attorney General’s 
“hearing with the built-in verdict”? Since Brownell’s action was so 
obviously political—three Democratic Attorneys General had the 
same evidence and refused to act—and the political need to crush 
any threat of a new New Deal will grow stronger as we approach 
the 1954 elections, the Attorney General’s decision is a foregone con- 
clusion, But the Guild is preparing to challenge in court the legality 
of the action. If the political climate changes, it may win. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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COMBINATION 
SUB and BOOK OFFERS 


Send sub to one friend, book to another. 


We will send a gift announcement card if you so 
desire. 


[] $3.00 for a one-year subscription 
[] $5.00 for a two-year sub 


[] $4.00 for a one-year sub plus one of the following books: 
___..-Man's Worldly Goods by Leo Huberman 
_.....- The Bending Cross by Ray Ginger 
au MR Pamphlet Packet (7 pamphlets) 


[] $5.00 for a one-year sub plus one of the following books: 
__...The Truman Era by I. F. Stone 
_... The World the Dollar Built by Gunther Stein 
The Treason of the Senate by David Graham Phillips 
— _.The Hidden History of the Korean War by I. F. Stone 
_..The Present As History by Paul M. Sweezy 


[) $17.00 for all seven books, the Pamphlet Packet, and a 
one-year sub 





Name 

Street . 

SS Tee 
) New subscription Renewal [] 


All prices include postage. Send your order, with payment enclosed, to 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Rates 


Special Christmas Gift 


On Subscriptions 


WE want to increase our circulation. YOU have some 
friends who should be reading MR. You can help us—and at the 
same time solve your Christmas gift problem. 


At the regular rate, gift subs to 10 friends would cost you 
$30; at the Special Christmas Rate, 10 GIFT SUBS COST YOU 


ONLY $15. 


Here's the way it works: 


First gift sub (or your own renewal which 
begins when your present sub expires) $3.00 
Second gift sub _...... iaguntip peuieiidaaae a 


Third gift 


Fourth gift sub 


Additional 


eas : icesaiiaioaaenes Te 
gift subs _... ; 1.00 


[Add 50c for any address outside USA) 
We will send a gift announcement card if you so desire. 


THIS IS STRICTLY A CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER— GOOD FOR TWO 
MONTHS ONLY. ORDERS MUST BE POSTMARKED BEFORE MIDNIGHT, 


DECEMBER 31, 1953. 


OR EE 


$3.00 Street ..... 














City . a ener 

nee I WE TRU. sadist ectitintsin accinrsiicticrcnheceahietatilesathateatnsaninlighaiantatidanimeth 

$2.50 EU i aes ee ee 2) ee ae 
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$2.00 Street - siaciluleliiliaiaieiat 

City ae 

OD I GE NI nteteiscterccterniceicsctccscein ces depinnaiibaibiaiadaeted 

$1.50 RE er earn eee ae Nara ta CE face he econo anes 

| eee . _-_ Sea 
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Add others here: 
Send 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


your order, with payment enclosed to 


























(continued from inside front cover) 


where one knows the manager. For example, here at the University of 
I'll get them to order at least two of Phillips’ Treason of 

the Senate and Sweezy’s Present as History. 
(3) Write to friends in the teaching profession about the books. 


(4) Write and send in reviews to the learned journals, “Letters to 
the Editor” in small towns. 





We checked with a librarian friend on point (1) and were told that fre- 
quent requests to a public library (preferably to the main branch) do have 
an effect: the library will order books for which there is an expressed demand. 


On point (2) we have an additional suggestion. There may be a book- 
store in your town which is still willing to stock radical books, Unfortunately, 
since we have no salesmen calling there, the store most likely won’t know 
about our books. We suggest that in cases like this, even if you don’t know 
the manager, you take it upon yourself to act as salesman. Tell the store about 
our books; show the buyer samples; inform him that he can order directly 
from MR Press, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y., at the usual book- 
seller’s discount. 


A California friend writes: 


Every so often I want to send some one a copy of MR because of 
some particular article. I must confess that there are times when I ne- 
glect to do it because of the cumbersome job of sending 35c by mail. I 
wonder if there are others like me and, if so, whether it would be practi- 
cal to allow a subscriber to send in a few dollars and then charge the 
copies to his account. 


We have a better plan. If you think a particular number might influence 
a friend to subscribe, don’t bother to send us any money. We will gladly 
send the friend a copy, from you, free of charge. It is a good form of pro- 
motion and in the long run will pay much more than the small costs involved. 





Notice to Subscribers in the 
New York Area 


Monthly Review Associates invites you to a meeting on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, at 8:30 P.M. sharp 
at ADELPHI HALL, 74 Fifth Avenue (near 14th Street) on 


A British Socialist Looks at Germany and the Soviet Union 





\ Speaker: NAOMI MITCHISON 
Scotch novelist, playwright, and short story writer 
Admission — In advance $1.00 At the door $1.25 
‘ Associates FREE 


Limited seating. Write for tickets now to: 


MR Associates, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Associates 


invites you to renew your subscription to MR automatically, and 
at the same time: 


@ help oopet the magazine and extend its influence 
as one of the few remaining voices of progress 


@ attend, free of charge, lectures, forums, and discussion 
groups sponsored by the Associates 


@ receive, without cost, all pamphlets published by MR 


To 


renew your subscription to MR 
help MR grow 


Join 
MONTHLY REVIEW Associates 


Just fill in the form below and mail immediately: 





MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


| enclose : dollars. Please enroll me as an 
MR Associate. 


Check category (annual) below. 

[) $ 6 - $14 Contributing Associate 
C) $ 15 - $49 Supporting Associate 

C) $ 50- $99 Sustaining Associate 

[] $100 and over Foundation Associate 


Name 


Street 


Se enna ccaiiiciiniataiaticianias . State 


Please make your check payable to Monthly Review Associates 





